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A Stain and Varnish Combined 


monvamaad AT MOVING TIME 
This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 


HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 


JAP-A-LAC is a high grade colored varnish for renewing the finish on any old, dilapidated piece 
of furniture, interior woodwork or articles of wood or metal. It dries quickly with a hard, beautiful 
Colors of luster, and retains its brilliancy through wear and tear nght down to the surface. Uses for 
JAP-A-LAC There are many methods of making varnish, but no other manufacturer has been able, so far,to JAPLA-LAC 
make anything which will take the plac e of JAP-A-l AC. 
Oak Colored JAP-A-LAC is made from pigment colors. Pigment is a dry, organic coloring substance Chairs 
luc which is unaffected by atmospheric or chemical changes. Any one of the JAP-A-LAC colors will Tables 
Gold retain its original shade throughout its entire life. Aniline colors are frequently used to color varnishes, Floors 
Cherry and although varnishes colored with aniline appear brilliant and effective when first put on, they soon Ranges 
Natural fade and become dull. Chemical changes in the atmosphere will kill their brilliancy in a very short time. Andirons 
Ground [he air is often contaminated with sulphurous gases from furnace or heating apparatus — other injurious Linoleum 
W alnut gases are constantly coming 1n contact with varnished surfac es, and unless the varnish 1s colored with the Ch indeliers 
Dark Oak best pigment, it cannot withstand the damaging effect of such an atmosphere. Aniline is nothing but a Radiators 
\luminum dye. If you : int a lasting, brilliant finish don’t accept a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. JAP-A-LAC is Plate Racks 
Mahogany the original colored varnish, manufactured by our special process, which makes it more beautiful, lasting Wire Screens 
Flat White and artistic than anything else on the market. You can reclaim many an old piece of furniture which Refngerators 
Dead Black you are ready to throw away—you can beautify everything about your home from cellar to Picture Frames 
ss White garret at small cost—you can do your own varnishing and take pleasure in the work as you see its Porch Furniture 
Ox Blood Red wonderful effectiveness wherever applied. Natural JAP-A LAC is a clear varnish of the highest grade. Wicker Furniture 
Brilliant Black All varnish used in the manufacture of JAP-A-LAC is as good as can be made. The name Glidden Interior Woodwork 
Malachite Green on a can of any kind of varnish stands for highest quality ; guality demonstrated by one of the oldest and Weather-Beaten 
best known varnish manufacturers in the United States. Ask your dealer about JAP-A-LAC— Doors 
Economy in every can. All sizes from 1 5c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
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Oak, Mahogany and Natural Dead Black for 
Weather-Beaten Door Andirons 
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Underground Fire in Russia 














OU have come to ask Americans 
to help your Revolution. But 
Americans are practical. Before 


we give you money we want to know 
how it will be used; what are your ways 
of working and what kinds of men are 
your workers. Your Revolution is in- 
spiring but will it work?” 
room sat seven men 


This question I asked last week ir 
five Russians, one Finn and one Pole 


A Glimpse of the Revolutionist Methods 


BY ERNEST POOLE “isos sea sic tn a 


now coming to lay before Americans their cause. 


‘*Let me answer first.” 


The speaker was a young man, short and wiry, 
He spoke in Russian 
I lived in Petersburg, and until a vear ago I had no thought of 


head and deep black eyes. 
‘‘T am a lawyer. 


Revolution; all my energy was turned to professional work. 


were dreamers. 


‘But a year ago in January | saw a hundred thousand workingmen parade quietly, 
without weapons or any means of violence, dressed in holiday clothes, accompanied by 
wives and children, going to petition the Czar. 


Cossacks and mowed down by rifle volley 
only scream their terror. 


Revolutionists. 
‘Tl was amazed. 


up by the flare of torches 
‘Minute-Men’ in your American Revolution 
only a very few old muzzle-loading muskets 

“To buy guns I tried to get money 
through the churches. To my peasant leader 
friends this plan seemed absurd. For these 
Baltic Lutheran peasants spoke Finnish and 
Lettish; and to them the Russian Church 
with its pompous, mysterious ceremonies all 
in a foreign language, its oppressive taxes 
its countless rules and fines and arrests — was 
simply an engine of the Czar. But in Peters- 
burg I had known many young monks and 
priests who were liberal; I met others here, 
and to them I appealed; I saw them one by 
one, and started a secret organization which 
swiftly spread. At once they appealed to 
the liberal-minded rich — with quick success 
Day after day to a certain gray old monastery 
came ladies rich and of noble birth, disguised 
in rough-hooded pilgrim gowns; they came 
ostensibly to worship at the shrine, but while 
kneeling before the famous holy relics they 
would slip money and jewels into the hands 
of the young monks beside them. 

‘‘This money we quickly used. Little by 
little a few hundred guns were smuggled in 
from Germany~ on carts under hay —and 


For, instead of a dream, I 


I saw these people lashed by mounted 
men, women, little 
I myself saw eight children clubbed to death. 
‘“*T decided to try if this Revolution dream could not be made practical. 


found a tremendous underground fire 

‘*I tramped hundreds of miles in the valleys and hills of the Baltic Provinces. Ir 
every valley I found peasant societies meeting at night 
‘Temperance Clubs’ 


in name 


With this difference 





with a dark, narrow face, high fore- 


often all night 
but 








After the Cossacks Came 


must buy 
in forests lit purchase — one-tent 
the We will 


had no guns, buy no more sugar 


in secret like 


thes 


pe rmits to 
h of 


top paving thi 


and 





trade 


the 


tea ll 











rhe 


rprised even at 


huts and in b 


irns 


th mail iccess, and bevan coming for 





ent monaster ol Tra \ and vellow 
building iby awall; outside 
New York. In the the prairie rolling off to the horizon, with only a few black clumps of bushes to break the 
advance-guard of the leaders white of the snow; and over the snow at night the peasant leaders coming wrapped in 
White sheets so as not to be noticed; we could barely see them come The stupid monas 
tery guards never saw ther Noiselessly the climbed the snow-covered wall, one by 
one, and came to the cell where the voung monks were meeting uch a cell we often 
sat till morning, discussing in low ces the work for the cor weel while in the next 
cell two young monks worked quik it secret press, printing our proclamations of 
To me Revolutionists freedom. 

We found the peasar ‘ For vears their taxes had been oppre e, and now 
the war had killed 1 the d of then rongest mer No pensior ten thousand 
families penniless; and for war the Government had robbed the peasant banks of 
all their scanty savir Night after night in the forest I heard mothers ery out that 

children who could their babies were dyir it by ed so hard that w ive them much of the money 
collected for ur Pela) s it is hard to be practical 
I joined the Refuse to be tax iva till tf rive u the nght to ‘ N taxing without 
voting!’ This was our mot 
‘The Russian law requires a stamp on all goods in the village stores Storekeeper 





A Peasant Homestead in the Baltic Provinces 


And if a peasant buys a house he must pay a tax on th 
he use s Val le 
house tax!’ cried the peasant And in the stores we will 
t is stamped. No more of these Russian stamps! 
And even old women cried We 
drink no more tea until it fre« 
They made endl e devices th ‘ 
the tussian§ official Ihe Pemperan 
Clubs’ were expanded int ecret villa 
government he Ru il ficial 
neglected, their qdutie ere one vy one 
quietly assumed ecret peasar ds 
and Lutheran preache and re coum 
“ their cha ‘ lor ext ! and blac 
al were Lp piryyg i i 
ther fT ere 
aid hat \ f } 
thir the i 
ispects eadet ‘ ’ 
But the peasar 
No ry 
ent abroad uy ‘ 
There w or { 
We had } 
arving peasa eck 
The rich not t ‘ ‘ were 
mostl ative Wi ! ne and 
ewels e used part to feed star 
| ing cr ha left only enough to 
mugy one thousand i 
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‘No guns. But all over the Czar’s 
empire the fire of the people was rising. 
In vain we tried to make our peasants 
wait. From all over Russia reports of 
Cossack massacres reached their ears. 
And at last came their turn. Last fall 
in the Baltic town of Reval a meeting 
was surrounded by Cossacks who poured 
volleys into the crowd, killing a hundred 
and twenty men and women. This was 


the end! All Reval paraded at the fune- 
ral The news flashed out through the 
valleys. In a week the country had 
risen! 


Village after village rose and chased 
out the Russian officials. Judges, priests 
ind police all were soon departing by 
trains and wagons and carts We were 
glad to let them go 

“Then from each secret village gov- 
ernment Went a deputy to meet in cen- 
Two councils—one at 
Dorpat with eight hundred deputies, one 
of seven hundred at Riga. Each council 
was guarded by our ‘Minute-Men,’ who 
had gathered now into the ‘Guard of the 
People’ —a secret fighting organization 


tye 





council 





i. bee 





He took 
to his log schoolhouse. 
(Only one schoolhouse for nineteen vil- 


‘*My friend showed us how. 
us at night 


this is how the Government edu- 
cates our children. So this schoolhouse 
was very crowded.) There he read to 
us some big secret books from Europe 
We were all so quiet that our village 
policeman, fat, stupid Ivan, did not see 
us. We had only one light, very small 
and we kept the shutters very tight 
Here we learned how to make a self- 
government. We had always had our 
village meeting, so we knew a few rules 
about meetings. But in the secret books 
we learned about free self-governments 
in Europe and America. My friend told 
us more. He belonged to this new 
‘Guard of the People,’ and he helped 
our young men to make a company to 
fight, and we saved every kopeck for 
guns. We had fine meetings. I think a 
schoolhouse is a fine Revolution place 

**Even the thin, solemn peasant gave 
in at last and said: ‘Well, I guess 
you can do it. So now may devils bite 
this Czar!’ 


lages 








that has suddenly spread over Russia. 

The twe councils established self- 
government for all the Baltic coast. The 
People’ proclaimed a republic! 

‘Then came the fighting. In the first week our men de- 
feated at every skirmish the scattered bands of Cossacks. 
in the second, the ‘Guard of the People’ met five hundred 
mounted Cossacks in a town; shot from barricades, from 


Guard of the 


windows and roofs —and. killed over four hundred. The 
rest escaped. 
“Then the simple peasants went wild with joy. Had 


you Americans seen the crowds that packed the village 
churches, the glistening eyes, the songs of freedom that 
shook the vaulted roofs—you would have felt deep that 
here was a cause like the one your fathers died for. 

But how to guide it? In the council we worked day 
and night striving to start the new government, to estab- 
lish new authorities and collect money to arm our ‘Minute- 
Men’ that they might swell the ‘Guard of the People.’ 
We confiscated all Russian properties, issued our own cur- 
from friends abroad. Money and 

We knew that soon more Cossacks 
would be upon us. We sent to every village urging the 
peasants to give and they gave every kopeck The \ sold 
their little belongings, lead was melted into bullets, more 
ind more messengers Were sent to Germany. They 
came faster now. Our hopes were rising! 

But we had not time enough. Only three thousand men 
had been armed, when five thousand Cossacks rode in, and 
came whole regiments with machine-guns 

How soon the country changed! Women and children 
hiding in hut Huts burned, mothers ravished, little chil- 
dren lashed some lashed to death. Our men shot from 
behind trees and fences. Villages fought from behind barri- 
ight. Many log huts were only captured 
of a dozen Cossack lives. 


and got money 


guns. But slow work 


rency, 


Guns! 


behind them 


‘rades. Homes fot 


at the cost 
But we had only one bullet for their ten. And ina few 
saw What hopeless blood it was, we ordered 


In another week the country was again 


days. when we 
ur men to stop 
ian powet 

That was three months ago. Since then the fire has 
rone underground. No more open opposition, but 
Minute-Men the ‘Guard of the People’ 
on with their secret night meetings 

All this January | tramped through mountains and 
valleys; night after. night I spoke in the torch-lit fores 
And the faces that stared out of the darkness 
rr cowed, though many faces bors 
raikas, Many arms were in slings fron 


in Russ i! 


our 


now go right 


meetings 
were not hope less marks 
of Cossack nag Russian 


bullets 


One night six weeks ago I sat in a long log room in the 
house of a strong old peasant whose son was a ‘Guard of the 
People’ leader. The son, the father and even the wrinkled 


old mother — all leaned over talking in eager voices 
to get guns 
Che little grandsor 
The Co ! 


He went sk 


How 


rushed in 
acks 
pping about the room in his terror 
Phrough the back door the son and I jumped out and 
into the shed stood behind the two « The 
Cossacks rushed by us, their captain shouting 
Surround the house! 
But at that instant we slipped out of the shed, jumped 
ooping toward the forest. By bad 


There we 


ows 





into a ditch, and ran st 


luck it was moonligh 
We heard sudden vells behind us 


with their carbines 





They had seen our 


heads and began to shoot We had 


almost reached the forest, my friend close behind 
when he gave a sharp cry and fell headlong. 
seized his arm 

I'm shot! 


me, 
I stooped and 


No! 


Go on! 


A Peasant Group of North Russia 


‘Deep in the forest I came to the hut of an old Revolu- 
tionist peasant, and there I stayed all night. I knew I must 
leave the country at once, but it was urgent that first I see 
the other village leader, and so the next day I went to the 
village disguised by a false beard and a rough cloak. 

‘I saw the young wounded peasant bound toa post in the 
village street. The Cossacks roughly seized the women 
and children and forced them nearer the post; even the 
man’s own father and mother were forced to come and see. 
Four Cossacks took their position. 

‘The young peasant’s face did not change; he looked 
slowly around at his village friends and said: 

“They have forced you here to see me killed. 
don't 

‘The Cossacks raised their carbines. 

“*Don't lose courage! Fight on —for freedom ——’ 

“The shots rang out. From the women and children 
went up a terrible scream. 

“This scream you may hear in all the Baltic villages this 
winter and this spring, for the police believe that by forcing 
recutions they will inspire such 
terror that wives will make husbands give up the struggle. 

‘“‘] saw the man I had to see, and then I started for the 
Baltic coast, tramping all the night and sleeping by day in 
the huts of peasants. I crossed to Finland, and from there 
I have come to America. 

‘Last week [ had a letter from that same village. They 
hold secret meetings in the forest as before, and by night 
come messengers from other villages reporting how the 
work everywhere goes on. The ‘Guard of the People’ will 
rise thissummer. And I am sent to ask Americans: Shall 


they rise to be massacred or to be free 


But 


romen and children to view ¢ 


Apostles of Freedom 


the Baltic!’’ The next speaker was 

a tall, broad-shouldered, light-haired 
He had been silent all evening, leaning 
In his hand was a cable- 
His voice was slow and quiet 


" OT only in 
middle-aged 
Russian peasant. 
forward staring into the coal-fire. 
gram. 

“To-day my friend was killed in prison. My friend was 
a school-teacher. When I tell you about him you will see 
that our Revolution is a hundred times more than a dream 

‘My friend was the head of our peasant village bank- 
club. For the last two years he was always walking over 
the prairie to other villages; he could go to two or three in 
one night because our villages are very close—one every 
half mile. 

“Half of the land between is owned by nobles or by the 
Czar. Long ago when our fathers were emancipated the 
police said: ‘You are free.’ But then they shouted: * Now 
get off this land! It is not yours!’ And they gave us the 
poorest land — a little strip for each family. Since then the 
number of peasants in Russia has doubled — from sixty toa 
hundred and twenty millions. So our land has been cut in 
two. Then came always heavier taxes. And now the war 
took all our savings —180 roubles ($90) in our bank-club, 
and took the eight strongest men from our village to Man- 
churia, where five were killed—and the other three have 
not come back. This made the starving worse 

‘‘Now, why should we give our best lives and all our 
money to Manchuria? My friend asked this in every hut. 
He said we must refuse to pay taxes any more until they 
gave back the money to our club, so that we could feed the 
widows and children of our brothers who were killed. 

“We all said we would refuse. Even two very old men 
were angry, because their sons had been killed in the war. 
But one thin, solemn peasant was always growling: 

This is fine talk, but how can we ever do it ?’ 





*‘But two months ago an old peasant 
named Stepan got drunk and talked too 
loud about the schoolhouse. The policeman heard him 
And then quickly came Cossacks riding and laughing and 
lashing our peasants. 

‘‘What could we do? We had only three old hunting 
guns in one village and one gun in another—and this gun 
burst when it was fired. So with three guns we only killed 
four Cossacks, and then we decided to wait. 

“I was leader of the young men. They all told me and 
my friend to go to Finland and try to get guns from other 
countries. 

***Tell to other countries,’ said the thin, solemn peasant 
who was now very eager; ‘tell them that we killed four 
Cossacks with four guns even when one gun burst. Now if 
we have four hundred guns we will kill four hundred Cos- 
sacks. And if every village does this - Russia will be free 
Now go. Iam going to plow till my gun comes.’ 

**My friend and I went to Finland, and there we decided 
that I must come to America, and he must go back into 
Russia to keep the peasants ready. 

‘*But to-day this telegram comes from Revolutionists in 
Moscow. My friend was arrested last week. They took 
also his wife. She was very gentle; she wanted the Revo- 
lution, but she always begged us to wait and not kill any 
one. But now they have taken her, too. They killed my 
friend in prison two days ago, and I think they will kill the 
wife, for my friends in other villages write me that in this 
month 

‘*But this will not stop us. 
men still have their night meetings. 
from them in the last two months. 
we will not be free 

‘But to-night it is very bad for that young wife in prison 
alone. Those police are beasts with women.”’ 

“The peasants and workmen,” said the lawyer, ‘will 
supply the power. And, to be ready to guide this 
power, men of all professions are now meeting night after 


ith husbands. 
In our village the young 
I have five letters 
So don't think that 


wees are jen killed u 


night. 
‘In Petersburg last fall the lawyers suddenly refused 
to go again to court until the Czar should grant a consti 
tution. For two weeks they held out, hardly a case could 
be tried, and the courts were thrown into chaos. At last 
one night they held a big meeting —a free meeting for free 
discussion. The right of free meetings had just 
promised by the Czar, but now the police broke in, arrested 
one hundred and fifty lawyers and took them off to the cits 
Most were of the liberal aristocracy and so were 
bailed out or freed the next day. Only the leaders are still 
in jail. The others are constantly planning. Already 
they have drawn up many constitutions on American and 
European models — always planning — and at last they begin 
to agree. 

Down in Southern Russia, in Kiev, a well-known 
lawyer had organized a society of doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers and tradesmen. Last October they were warned 
that the police were urging the ‘ Black Hundred’ vagrants 
and criminals of the city — to massacre the liberal ‘intelli- 
gents.’ At once this society issued a proclamation urging 
all good citizens to unite for defense. Onthe same morning 
all the lawyers and judges in the city court walked out 
refusing to try the ‘criminals’ that the police were ar- 
resting. 

“That night at about one o'clock eight gendarmes came 
to this lawyer-leader’s house. They rushed up into his 
bedroom, took him from his bed and beat him with fists 
and clubs. His wife, too, they pulled from her bed and 
beat her. They took her without other clothes out into 
the freezing cold, and so to prison. In prison they tried to 
force from her husband the names of his comrade-leaders 
He refused. They tried harder by lashing 


been 


jails. 
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You can find his death on the prison records. Wher Chat night my friend's workn 













































































his wife is now I do not know. the factory. Soon the ‘Black A 3 Trea “ i - ill K 

} ‘‘That was five months ago. The sox iety he made is torches, pistols and knives Wi 1 tangk 

y now making ready even harder for the struggle rushed forward; the workn r ul he telegraphers wor " 

i ‘You lawyers are very wise said a big, ponderous there was fighting for an hour The oil was throw: igh central oft hev w ‘ 

{ Russian. He had a broad face, heavy black beard and wall of the factory blazed; and then some workmen rat ils, police chiefs and judges a er Russia. Fora 
deep-set, twinkling gray eyes. ‘‘ You will make the new ff to the town fire-station v da ve were the Czar Strange answer ume 
republie very legal. But the industrial men will make it Quick! Your engines! r the res; the stupid officials were all mixed up; but 
vork. But the firemen only grinned and said they knew something was wrong becau ir orders We 

I ntil recently most industrial men were not Revolu We are ordered not to come out to night not iu he secret official code l'o get those | we tried 
tionists. Although for years we had been blackmailed b: \ brief fist-fight the workmen seized the engines night and day But the Cossacks broke in teo n 
nspectors, police and tax-collectors, we preferred to pa) and rushed them off to the factor In an hour the fir rhen they began to punis! I el | learned 

» be rid of them and so to push on our business t, but the fighting still went on — till rkma y letter that one of our men had been banished to ¥ 

Sut a year ago our taxes, already enormous, wer up on horseback n the extreme nort! Siberia He es there in a mud 
doubled by the war, which was waged simply to help tl chief of police has ordered the Cos ula lug-out with people like ir American Eskimo r 
grand dukes in timber speculations. This cost three hu s is no other hut within twenty mile These pe ivage 

d thousand Russian lives and the ruin of business But this the workmen had expected and had stretched gnorant as brutes, have been told the l be killed if the 

In Narva, a big town on the Baltic, | had a friend whos a heavy wire across the river bridge When the Cossack let him escape 
factory employed about a thousand men. For years Ne troop came galloping across in the dark, two abreast, t Yet our work go« ‘or And when the me is ripe there 
had paid his ‘taxes,’ among them a Christmas present of rst two horses struck the wire, and the others piled over will be a greater jumble all over Russia. Next time we 
five hundred roubles (3250) to the chief of px lice But So the factory was saved But in the struggle mar shall have the secret code and in a week the whole arn 
during the war he had been growing slowly more angr iad been wounded and one workman killed. At h will be marching to the very places where they are least 
Then last December in Narva he saw the chief and his me funeral two thousand paraded Again came the chief needed by the Czar 
vith clubs and revolvers attack a peaceable procession and vith his Cossacks; they fired, wounding about fifty, killing Even more important ve shall control he ra 

yund seores of men, women and children ight men, five women and childret And the same night = road 

One week later the chief came to make his annual they arrested my friend When, last fall, in Moseow, the barricades had beet 
Christmas visit. An hour passed. He still talked “That was ten weeks ago. My friend is still in prisor ploughed through by the shells of siege guns, when hun 
Anether hour. Still no present. The chief coughed but among all classes in Narva the work of organizing still ireds of men had been killed and the soldiers were closing 

iolently, his fat, red face grew crimson. At last he rose goes on And this is true of all the big cities When the in around Moscow, it was an anxious 1 ent How to 
and stamped out of the office. Revolution comes the industrial men will be ready to save the important leaders who must be used for later 

The next afternoon my friend's head foreman learned help.’ trugyle One gra 1 engineer offered to runa train out 
that the ‘Black Hundred’ were gathering. Some one had The workingmen will help.’’ This last speaker was a through the besieging forces he train was speedily filled 
given them money; they were drinking hard and had also — stocky, light-haired man from Southern Russia. He spo and started, the old man forced his engine far nd the 
vought ten barrels of oil. slowlv, in short sentences 


HIS NOBLER AMBITION 


. . . - 
WELLINGTON MOUNTFORD, Little Wellington Joins de Gang was attracting attention. He realized 
aged eight years, wondered, as that he was ‘different He passed the 
® he ate his supper in silence, Giang every afternoon on | vay homes 

whether his secret had been discovered from school, and he noted on these occa 
He was pretty sure that his father and B i E R A | H ms either a total cessation of conver 
mother did not know it, but he wasa lit- bad e ition among its members or a livel 
tle doubful about Annie, the cook, who buzzing of whis 
possessed marvelous intuition concerning the ways of small with his head erect and eyes to the front —the Gang did not 
yoys. But Annie, if she knew it, gave no sign, and at last eem to invite lingering. But he felt instinctively that 
he began to think that perhaps, like other persons, even she ’ there would be a climax some day, and now it had come 
was not infallible. Still, he was somewhat puzzled that it ' Wellington was eating his lunch the yard, a napkin 
had not been discovered, for it seemed as if the effect of it, 
so observable to himself, must be equally plain to everybody 
else. Of course, he was not anxious that the discovery 
should be made—not now, at any rate. He preferred that 
his should wait until he was more firmly established in the 
ways of the new life. Then exposure might come, but it 
would be too late to do anything. 

Pudding finished, he excused himself and went upstairs ef 
Mr. Mountford watched the little figure disappear up the sift 
stairs and then remarked to his wife ee 

i'm sorry the boy is so studious. It isn’t natural or 
healthy.”’ 

Mrs. Mountford made no reply. It was one of her hus 
»and’s stock remarks to express regret that his son was not i, 
i husky young brute. 

Wellington's spindling little legs carried him into the S 
rary, Where he sat down with his school-books. The hig 


blue eyes which shone behind steel-rimmed spectack 


per He always went by 





pread carefully act his knees, for his mother had taught 
him to be careful of his clothe He was showing approba 
n of a chicken sar ch, generously fashioned by Annie, 


he ecame iware that there wa t semicircle of 





ington raised nh eves and beheld the Gang In the 
da pe age who had attracted his favorable 
ons before, although probabil 


isi 
t j f it The Mick was ten years old and in 





1 think it is very nice said Wellington This ca 





re sted on the pages be fore h m, but tne re fuse ato 
mit geography to a somewhat feverish brain. The map ‘ t ment and an exchange of ces between the 
\sia was right under his nose, but Wellington did not se« 
In its place he saw another picture, something like the 
map of a city block, and peopled with figures that seemed 
to move in squads, now and again violently colliding with 
each other, then separating with more or less disorder and 
disintegrating. It was little like geography, but very much 
war. But it was acutely rea! to Wellington, because it : t 
epresented the unfolding of his future career. Got any cake asked the M 
Wellington had joined the Gang. It was only the begin- *“ Wotcher Doin’?" asked Wellington Playin’ Cat, 1—I think iid Wellingtor ya ‘ 
1] ° Said the Mick. ‘“Wotcher Think?’ 


things must have a napkin and revealir another treasur \ 








ning of stern days, to be sure, but a 
eginning. Eventually it would lead to greater thin 
He would drift to the plains of the great West by-and-b) invited, out of the Set and into the Gang —that $01 Less iid the M 
vhere ceaseless conflict and glory were to be found Later t} Tig Of course, the Gang did not know anything about W ington held forth a wedge i 
. t was altogether likely that he would be a soldier, perhaps the Set. It need never discover that it was asking him to hocolate from every crevice I Mi 
even an officer, going to wars in far lands and carrying fire forsake other paths. Wellington had refrained from speak ire] he ‘ inded a pi 
and sword and bullets to savage peoples. For the Gang ing about the Set, because he was putting away childish Then he wiped his mout! 
as the prototype of these things. Therefore, for the things now, and it wouldn't do any good to dwell upon the Wellington was still tl 
present it sufficed. subject Wotcher na ask 
(nd the Gang had actually invited him, too! It was eas It had happened at recess, t] 
enough for other boys to be born into the Gang and gr 
up init; they couldn't help it. Their case was like hisown Mountford had prevailed upon his wife, after some labor tell his nar 
n the Set **the set of nice little boys on the block” that to take their son out of the kindergarten: he did not pro H tood for He 
his mother talked about with warm approval. There was \ 
no particular credit in heredity or environment. Buttobe first day Wellington became 








very day. For two week Wel 


A Wellington had been attending the publie school Mr He had | itel ded i 











him become a little prig, as he put it. On the yut his mother tl ht t \ ‘ ick 
ly , 
a 


guel conscious that he and had redu 1 tient oa 








“Lessee it,"’ Said the Mick. Wellington Held Forth a Wedge of Layer Cake. 
This the Mick Ate Still More Leisurely 


“Come again,” said the Mick with rising inflection 

Wot it is, did youse say?” 

**Wellington Mountford." 

*“Gee!”’ said the Mick. ‘‘Say, Eyesey, you wanter flag 
that around. here. See? It’s too flossie. Who're ye's 
travelin’ wit’?” 

“I'm not traveling with anybody,” said Wellington. 
“T live at home.” 

rhe Mick sniffed in disgust at the failure to grasp his 
meaning, but scorned explanation. 

“Youse kin travel wit’ us, Eyesey, if ye’s want,” he said 
generously. 

“Thank you, very much,” said Wellington. ‘I should 
like to travel with you.” 

He did not see the Gang again until after school, but 
then he did his first traveling" with it. He discovered 
that traveling did not mean going on a journey; it just 
meant hanging around. This indicated that there was a 
new language to be learned, so he sharpened his ears in 
order that no crumb of knowledge might escape him. 
Wellington possessed a retentive mind, and his little head 
was a whirl of strange words and new lore when he went 
home for supper 

It was the reviewing of these events in his busy mind 
which caused the map of Asia to fade into a blurred smudge 
of color. By+and-by he went to bed where, undisturbed, he 
could practice in cautious whispers his new and beautiful 
gems of speech. One thing troubled him. He did not like 
to be called ‘‘Eyesey.’”’ Too plainly, this was a derivative 
from his spectacles. He devised a plan to remove his 
glasses, put them in his pocket as soon as he left for school 
in the mornings, and not to wear them again until he 
reached home. Although he knew this would involve much 
personal discomfort and possible injury to his eyes, he 
thought it might banish Fyesey. But he dropped the 
scheme as impracticable, after a little consideration, and 
decided to invent a substitute name. He understood 
clearly that Wellington was impossible. His mother, not 
the Gang, was to blame for that. After trying various 
shortened forms, he adopted ‘‘ Welt’’ as the best. Welt 
seemed to imply sturdy resolution and strength; it had 
character, if not beauty. If they would call him Welt he 
would be content. Of course, after he had made progress 
in the new life he would expect to be alluded to in the third 
person as fhe Welt, after the fashion of the Mick, but that 
could wait for the present. The main thing now was to 
abolish Eyesey 

It was the first Me nday after his entrance into the new 
life that the Gang discovered that Wellington wasa capital- 
ist. Somehow it found out — maybe Wellington let it slip 
out himself that every week he received a regular amount 
of ‘‘mazuma,” as the Gang knew it, from his father. This 
umount Was a quarter, payable on Mondays. Always it 
had sufficed for the week; often some change was left over. 
Wellington now discovered that it would not last beyond 
Monday afternoon. Yet this did not worry him. He was 
not mean. Then, too, the quarter opened up vast possi- 
bilities of popularity ; it was a guarantee of friendship and 
immunity. 

The Mick superintende d the spending of it. He knew 
places where you could get the most for your money, an 
economy which had developed as a result of lack of remit- 
tances from his own parents. It was the Mick who saw to 
it, also, that the provider of Monday's quarter got his pro 





: few knocks will do him good. He isn’t a 
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rata share of candy, hokey- 
pokey or lemonade. Wel- 
lington thought this was 
considerate of the Mick, and 
he showed democracy of 
spirit by never suggesting 
that perhaps he was entitled 
to just a little bit more than 
the rest. He was not arro- 
gant in his wealth. 

Thus financed, Welling- 
ton’s progress was rapid. 
“Traveling”? with the Gang 
broadened his speech and his 
philosophy. By nightly 
practice in bed, with his head 
muffled under the covers, he 
gained a facility of expres- 
sion that was beyond his 
wildest dreams. As yet he 
had not brought himself to 
swear; there was really no 
need of that, when there were 
so many other pleasing and 
striking things to say. 

The Gang did not always 
play games. There were 
ash-barrels to upset, wagons 
to hitch behind, shopkeepers 
and pedestrians to annoy, 
and these things took time 
away from the pursuit of 
mig wealth. Then, too, there 
were incursions to be made 
into other streets and remote neighborhoods, where there 
were gangs famous for strength and ferocity. 

In these forays Wellington found that he had to work 
out his own salvation, which he did according to circum- 
stances. It was always wise to put your spectacles in your 
pocket before going into battle, but this did not necessarily 
mean that you had gone in to the death. That depended. 
If the other gang wavered and broke, it was entirely pru- 
dent to push victory to its farthest limit. If the enemy was 
stubborn and unyielding, caution and no unnecessary 
exposure on the firing-line became self-evident proposi- 
tions to Wellington. If the foe actually gave pursuit, 
which even the Mick sometimes could not avert, early 
and enthusiastic flight was too plain a duty to be ignored. 
It was by careful observance of these rules of battle that 
Wellington was enabled to keep his nose in its normal 
state and his eyes unblackened. Secretiy, he longed to 
bear scars the Bat had a beauty clear across his right 
cheek. But Wellington knew that sears would involve 
explanations at home, and his mother and father did not 
yet know that H. Wellington Mountford, of the Set, had 
been replaced by Welt—‘he Welt —of the Gang. 

Yet caution born of experience did not save Wellington 
froma cut and bloody ear one afternoon. He got it because 
of his failure to properly estimate distance; he had been 
confident that he was out of range of the enemy's throwing 
sticks. Mrs. Mountford viewcd the damaged ear with 
alarm, and her questions concerning it were pointed and 
embarrassing. The time had not come for Wellington to 
tell of the Gang that must wait, but he had secret pangs 
of remorse as he practiced evasion with his mother. Mrs. 
Mountford gathered from his answers that a rough youth 
of the streets had thrown the stick, ‘just to see how far 
he could send it,” and that Wellington had been unlucky 
enough to get within the range of fire. 

‘‘Henry,”’ she said to Mr. Mountford that evening, when 
their son had retired to his nightly practice of slang, ‘I am 
afraid Wellington's little boy friends at 
the school are rather rough. He does not 
play with the nice little set of boys in 
this neighborhood any more.” 

“It's natural enough for him to play 
with his classmates, I guess,”’ said Mr. 
Mountford. ‘‘ It'll do him good to be out- 
doors more. Don’t worry about him. A 


girl.” 

One afternoon, because of the increase 
of embarrassing questions from his mother 
concerning his playmates at the school, 
W ellington deemed it wise to be seen once 
again with the Set, and he martyred him- 
self. But what a hollow, empty afternoon 
it was! The Set did not understand. 
Perhaps they could not help being ‘‘liz- 
zies’’ and were only to be pit ied. His new 
life enabled him to see clearly what a 
mockery the Set was. He stuck it out a 
whole afternoon, to please his mother, of 
whom he caught glimpses at a front win- 
dow. After that he went back to the 
Gang, and there was no more faltering 
in his loyalty, no more cowardly conces- 
sions to convention. 
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‘*Wellington, my son,” said his mother one day, ‘‘do 
you remember that next Tuesday is your birthday ?"”’ 

Wellington did remember. It had been troubling him 
for several days. A birthday meant a party. Parties used 
to be all right, perhaps, but they were for the boys of the 
Set, not of the Gang. Being of the Gang, they were not 
for him. 

“I don’t want a party, mother,” said Wellington, antici- 
pating the next question. 

‘Why, my son!”’ said Mrs. Mountford, raising her eye- 
brows in astonishment. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, you shall have a 
party. I have planned out a very pleasant little afternoon 
affair for you and your friends.” 

“I'd rather not,” said Wellington, shuffling his feet, not 
daring to explain. 

“Is it because of your classmates, Wellington?’ asked 
his mother. 

‘“*Yes'm,” said Wellington, and wondering if his mother 
had discovered the secret at last. 

‘Well, I have arranged for all that, my son,” said Mrs. 
Mountford. ‘I am glad you thought of your classmates. 
It tells me you are kind and thoughtful of others. They 
shall be invited, just the same as the little boys in your set 
here. Ifthey are poorer, and perhaps not so nicely dressed, 
it will not make any difference. They will be very wel- 
come. I really shall enjoy meeting them.” 

Wellington shuddered. The Gang at a party! And 
his party, too! The Gang never had parties. He doubted 
if the Bat had ever heard of one. Perhaps the Mick had, 
because he knew much, but he realized that the Mick would 
only regard a party with contempt. And a vision of 
Henny the Runt sitting on one of his mother’s gilt chairs 
made him turn white. 

“T have already asked the little boys on the block,” 
continued his mother pleasantly, ‘‘and I am going to 
leave it to you to invite your classmates. You must be 
sure and tell them to-morrow, so they will not have any 
other engagements.” 

Now, the Gang never had engagements, except of one 
kind, and Wellington knew that kind wasn't suited to 
parties. He did not pay very close attention as his mother 
prattled on with the details. His mind was too busy with 
the problem of inviting the Gang. For the moment, he 
considered not inviting them at all, and later informing his 
mother that his classmates could not come. But that 
would involve falsehood of a cold and calculating kind, 
and was, besides, an improbable story. So he put the 
idea away. Yet to invite the Gang was also manifestly 
impossible. He didn't think it would come, and maybe the 
invitation would jeopardize his whole future, now so rosy 
and promising. And what, moreover, would the Gang 
think of the Set? That was the real problem. He did 
not care what the Set thought of the Gang. Neither 
would the Gang itself. 

Wellington had thirty little white envelopes in his 
pocket when he started for school next morning. They 
were invitations. Mrs. Mountford said it would be nice for 
him to give them out personally after school. Wellington 
did not explain that it would be the height of folly to do 
anything of the kind. So he avoided disaster by tearing 
them in small pieces, after he had rounded a corner, and 
dropping the pieces into ash-barrels as he went along. He 
decided not to say anything about his party until the day 
itself came. Then he proposed to introduce an idea of his 
own. His plan smacked a little of treachery to the Gang, 
he admitted to himself, but he could not entirely ignore 
family considerations. 

That night, when his mother asked him if his little play- 
mates seemed pleased at the prospect of his party, he 
answered, hesitatingly and evasively : 

“Why, they're all going to come, mother.”’ 





It was All Over Now! The Gang was Through with Him! 





ee 








Mrs. Mountford thereat | 
him. 

And so the party-day came 
early morning, and Mrs. Mountford herself spent most of 


veamed upon her son and kissed 
Annie began baking in the 


the forenoon in the kitchen. There cakes to be 
cooked and iced, jellies to be made, candies to be dressed 
up in all sorts of gay paper jackets, and a hundred details 
to be attended to. At noon, the girl from next door, who 
had been borrowed for the event, came in to help, too 

Wellington's heart would have sunk into his shoes had 
he seen all these preparations. Asit was, he spent a rather 
wriggly and uncomfortable day in the classroom, thinking 
of the impending horror and of a base subterfuge he was 
about to employ. 

School out, he sought the Mick, whom he found engaged 
in a riotous game of cat. 

*Wotcher doin’?"’ asked 
came easy to him now. 

‘Playin’ cat,” said the Mick. 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Wellington weakly. Although his 
mind was full of his subject, he found it hard to begin. He 
watched the game for a few minutes, trying to screw up 
courage, and then he decided that it was now or never 

‘*Hey, Mick,” he said, ‘‘I know a gang says they kin 
lick us.” 

‘**Where?”’ said the Mick, dropping his bat 

“Ah, up my way,” said Wellington 

“Big gang?’ demanded the Mick. 

‘**Bout twenty-five, I guess,"’ said Wellington 

‘*Wot school?” continued the Mick, businesslike 

‘**Ah, some pay school!”’ said 
Wellington contemptuously. 
commented the Mick, 
opening his eyes. ‘Swell guys, 
hey?” 

“Sure thing. Bunch 
added Wellington. 
‘Hey, fellers; come on! 
yelled the Mick. ‘Welt knows 
a bunch o’ swell mugs says thes 

kin put it over us.”’ 

The Gang abandoned 
pursuits, down to the last boy, 
and Wellington’s party invitation 
Everybody went, 
making good the promise Mrs 
Mountford had received from her 
On the way Wellington 
worried a little at the amazing 
success of his plan. A_ block 
from the house he stopped the 
Mick for consultation. The Gang 
gathered to hear. It had picked 
up arms on the way, already 
there was quite a satisfactory 
selection of sticks and clubs 
Several of its mem bers had 
stones in their pockets. These 
were reserved for last stands 

‘Now, y’ see,”’ explained Wel- 
lington, inventing rapidly as he 
went along, “dis gang ain't home 
from school yet. If they sees us 
around they won't come home at 
all. What we does is sneak into 
my house an’ wait. Den when 
they come, we out an’ cops em.’ 

The Mick was doubtful. * Will let in your 
house?”’ he asked cautiously, glancing at rows of neat 
brick residences in a neighborhood which was unfamiliar 
io him. 

“Sure thing, ye's ‘ll be let,” 
come on!” 

And as he led the way himself there was nothing left for 
the Gang to do but follow. Wellington decided on the 
basement door. He was anxious to get the Gang into the 
house the quickest way. After that it was his mother's 
affair. He washed his hands of it. 

The Set, as Wellington correctly surmised, was already 
upstairs in the parlor. It had come early, with joyous 
anticipation. Parties were to its liking and birthdays were 
all too infrequent. Some of the Set came in velvet suits 
and lace collars. Most of them had patent-leather shoes, 
for dancing was one of their accomplishments. All of them 
were neat and clean and As they came in Mrs 
Mountford had remarked what a fine body of little gentle- 
men they were. 

She ran to the head of the basement stairs as she heard a 
scuffling of feet in the lower hall, and called: 

‘‘Wellington, dearie, is that you?” 

Wellington hoped the Gang didn’t hear the ** 
answered: 

“Ton.” 

“Bring your little friends upstairs, called Mrs. 
Mountford. ‘‘ You should have brought them in the other 
way, Wellington. Come, boys.” 

She stood aside as the tramp of feet sounded on the stairs 
and the Gang, led in person by Wellington, ascended 
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Some there were who were suspiciot 


minded to retreat, 














aroused when they saw Mrs. Mountford, but they dared not 
falter where the Mick led As that person emerged into 
the light of the upper hallway, Mrs. Mountford gave a 
little gasp and supported herself against a door-jamb 
**Come on, fellers,”’ said Wellington, and he led the wa 
to the parlor. The Gang filed past Mrs. Mountford, | 
stowing upon her looks of astonishment or alarm as it we 
by, and that lady, who had awaited them with cheery wor 
of welcome on her lips, stood staring and speechless rl 
Gang had not dressed f party Anvhow, none of t 
would have been dressed ar erently had the invita 
tion carried with it an explanation of the nature of the 
function. Some did not wear coats; none had brushe 
his hair or washed his face And nearly every one of them 


was still wearing his hat 

As the line entered th 
of camp-chairs along one side of the 
standing, politely, awaitir 
slowly and silently ranged itself on the oppo 
room. Wellington remai 


parlor the Set arose from a row 
room and remaine 

The 
le of the 


He 


w introduction Gang 


ite si 
door 


1ed quite close to the 


was waiting for his mother to come in and perform the 
office of introductions, and he could not understand what 


Mountford was still leaning 
othink. There 


was keeping her But Mrs 
weakly against the wall in the hall, trying t 


was ominous silence in the parlor. At last she rallied 
herself and went in 
‘Why, Wellington,” she began Haven't you intro 


duced your little friends? 
Boys,”’ the 


Where are your manners, son 


turning to Gang, “these are Wellington 


playmates in the neighborhood. And these,” turning to 
the Set, ‘‘are my son's classmates at school 
The Set bowed formally and in unison, but the 
stood stolid and embarrassed This was a new and strange 
It had not been schooled in the 
custom of shaking hands before hostilities. Mrs. Mount 
ford took a fresh grip on herself as she noticed that the 
Gang’s hats were still on, and said 
Now, boys, let me take hats 
For the Gang’s ammunition had also found it 
The Mick removed his hat slowly and 
, sery aid 


Gang 


way to go into battle 


your and —and — er 
sticks,’ 
way into the parlor. 

stuffed it into his pocket, and the Gang, 
likewise 

‘Wellington, just take 5 
the hall,’” said Mrs. Mountford, 
with shame in his heart at this base treachery 
his fellow-foemen under the guns of the enemy 

Hey, Welt,’’ muttered the Mick, in a hoarse whisper 
as the traitorous reached him. ‘‘Wot’'s de 
Huh? Wot are we givin’ ‘em up fer? 

“They —they won't be needed,” stammered Wellington 
as he took the Mick’s club. 

“W’y not?”’ demanded the Mick, observing with the 
eve of a pene ral that some of the youth of the Set, even 
they were ‘‘lizzies,”’ husky. We 
it begin, hey? 

It's begun,” said Wellington, backing off with his arn 
full of the Gang’s stolen weapons. here — there 
going to be any fight. It’s a party.” 

The Mick stood speechless, but Mrs. Mountford hear« 
her son’s last words and the truth flashed upon he 


ob 


ing, 


our friend's canes and put then 


her 


aisarme 


in whereupon sor 


ome rame 


seemed fairly n does 


jen 't 
isn 





Did We ’ i ’ laV-pa 
she gasped 
No, lady aid the Mich 
Oh Wi I ? ‘ Cla Wi it 
he el 
The Mick he ited \\ 1 4 Wie 
34 is t me up an t | n 
We repeated M M i 
Ye ad\ al ld M ‘ 
at 
ls that what at h 
M Mountford witha t 
Sure lad iid the M ) ‘ him W 
mostly not ! Ost 
Re ach and indignat tre d Mrs. Meuntfor 
lips, | he remembered that \ part 
I just wanted to s'prise n Wellington ingra 
tiatingly 
Ah, ves; I understar d M M tford I) 
ou play frames ? she asked wain add th Mick 
Yes, lady.’ 
lam called Mrs. Mountford,”’ she said 
Yes, lady said the Mick 
he lady sighed I hall leave you boys for a little 
while,” she said 1 hope uu will play and enjoy your 
selves Then, by-and-by, we will have something to eat 
See that your little friends play Wellington she added 
and left the room 
Annie, busily engaged brewing lemonade in the kitchen 
looked up startled as Mrs Mountford burst in and sank 
a chan Oh, Annie she 
rasped Did vou see them 
N uid Anni 
} t ost Vful coll 
i t fra d little boys I ever 
aw 1 Mr M tford 
Or ( witt itsanad 
Une all wore their | iW the 
parlorand carried dir d stich 
and clut And tt called me 
lad and n ol Welt in 
s:ome other horrible name What 
ever shall we d Annie 
Sind fera p liceman, mun 
uggested Annie, that being | 
sovereign specific for all troubl 
No, 1 we can't do ar 
thing like that iwhed Mr 
Mountford Phe are guest 
n ir } e now We'll ist 
ha to do thet cal ind 
pra 
Mrs. Mountford’s part it 
unction to pla had relic tthe 
en irra met of the Gang It 
had « ie to battle, but next best 
was pla nf ften fortui 
t lv led to that greatest of al 
The Mic had learned t 
make the best of circumstance 
Shoot ye ina diamind he 
iid, addressing the Set, imy 
all 
The Set made n re} bu 
raised Its « r light 
Hey said the Mi | 
i I'll shoot y 
Younger members of the Set stirred nervously at 
desperate threat 
Ah-h said the Micl niff marbles, marl 
Ain't ve's next 
We do not play marbles in the parlor ald a 
clad member of the Set, with a tinge of hauteur 
Oh,” said the Mick short! All right He fumbl 
inh ; trousers’ pocket and drew forth a pair of ‘ aie 
Fade yve's fera nickel he announced » I el 
come-a-seven ”’ he said, juggling the di ind looking at 
the Set hopefully The Gang looked leased The Mick 
was making a bold front I ialy ntact, al t 
was for a cent A nickel showed the Mick to | 
proud and reckless mood, not I put t ! 
presence of wealth 
We do not gambk rey lt | ur | 
Well -wot do ye t | a ! M 
the words coming slowly and red Wi 
ever the Gang did think 
the Set for explanati n, butyr ‘ 
‘*Match ye’s, then iid the M H 
patient 
That is gamblit 
which n looKked 5 
Say iid the M 
Mavb Ir tar 
somett I Ca sed tn (sal 
regretted that the cl had be« il he } 
The Set meanwhile nad be ! 
Gang's clothes and compar the t 


Across Sofas and Chairs, Under the Piano, Against the Walls and in the Open, Glorious War was Waged 
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The West Before the White Man Came 





When Dawn in the East was the Sunset of the West 


of life. Thus society and law came up with 
them again. This level-seeking, this adjust- 
ment of humanity to the two old and univer- 
sal problems, settled all the Wests of all the 
world, and presently made them over again 
into Easts, the social organization steadily 
moving in scopeand complexity, and steadily 
asking more of the individual. Esau went 
ahead intothe West, but Jacob followed him 
and lo! Esau was not. 

Since now the girdle has made its course 
and since men will presently fly through the 
air, as they now speak through it —it is fair to 
guess that the world is getting itself ready 
for some other animal, some successor to 
man as we know him, who may perhaps creat« 
posterity by algebra and electricity. As t« 
that, we need not speculate overmuch 
Perhaps the men of that day may have a 
wilderness of their own, where we and our 
accomplishments lie buried in the dust 
Standard Oil, Standard Beef, Standard 


Everything, in one red burial blent! 







The Trapper We foolishly speak of our exponents of 


READ and butter and love are the only things in life 
Combat for love or bread, and the search for bot} 
ilong the lines of least resistance, furnish the pk 


f all the ages We cannot much wider 





for all the dramas 
t or make it much more fine 

Ever since Ararat, the earth has beer girdied | t 
gressing fate-path, or rather a sort of moving-sidewal} 
always following the sun. The land of plenty, the zone 
of least resistance, has alwavs been toward the West Ne 
part of the world has ever been worth having so long a 
here has existed another part not vet had 

Far back en this path of the sun men multiplied because 


if that cunning scheme of Nature, the thing called love 





even , all would have been well and man would have 
been very handsomely stationed in life had he not in an « 
anxjous moment accumulated more bread and butter thar 
was sufficient to winter him and the family through The 
trouble began with the origin of property That me: 





society, law, and so hardship and restriction for the indiv 





ial; as well as a whole chain of artificial vices and artificial 
virtues, which since then we have come to regard as real 
vices and real virtues—as, for instance, theft, burglary 
meekness, chastity, faithfulness, peacefulness, things not 
needed in unorganized nature, but imperative or accept 

n society. Irked by these things, a great many men, 
most of them strong ones, who did not need to lean or 
society, stepped on the moving-platform of the ages and 
went West. They found bread and butter, but not always 
love; so perhaps went back again, or sent back, after love, 
that they might hold the key to the only remaining problen 





high finance as being a part of the life-fibr: 
They are not. We speak 
them as ‘‘owning”’ thus and so and in such quantit 
of the surface of the world. They do not. They own, 
each for himself, love and bread and butter, if they car 
get it, and no more. Asto the law—which has to deal 
only with surplus and unnecessary things, the which we 
all property it has since Ararat followed on westward 
You and I submit to it only through the overloaded in- 


stinct of love and through the overloaded instinct for our 


of the country. 





offsprings’ welfare. We enslave ourselves to lay up mors 





than enough bread and butter to winter the family through 
Angels could do no more. But, assoon: 
i catch up with us, and 
play Jacob-and-Esau with us until our perceptions are 
altogether clouded as to the real and irreducible things of 
fe But that is how the West beckoned and won and grew 
waned, all across the earth after the sun, until now 
there is not anywhere to go, and the world is preparing to 
institute posterity without love and life without bread 
What is the most curious thing in our little lives is the 
fact that we rebel to this day against that property which 
we have set up as a god for our worship; that in our funny 
little souls we still reverence the big men who left property, 
and stepped on the sidewalk fresh from Ararat. We 
curiously feel along the front legs of a horse and find traces 
of his other toes of long ago, when he had five toes as against 
one to-day and could run joyously on a hillside. There are 
splints on the soul of man as well. There is hardly a man 
to-day who would not rather play cards on a cowskin than 
work at a desk all day and dress for dinner at night 
We continually find rudiments, or remnants, of a bigger 


swe have a'surplus, 











ciety and the law come along and c: 








By EMERSON HOUGH 


life, when man ran more joyously and securel) The 
wilderness and the old are in our blood. We reverence ou 
great rebels. We honor the primitive. In our dreams 
we hear the call of a wilder land, without the artificial law 

But when the law came, when Jacob overtook Esau on 
, When society and its artificialities overtook the 
frontier once more, and the jackals again caught up with 
the lions— why, then the West faded all across the earth 
That the law has come in America there can be no doubt; 
because recently one United States Senator and a few 
friends blithely stole three million acres of land which once 
belonged to youand me. Without the law they could not 
have committed this theft. 

To-night I read in the letters of stout John Wood, a: 
Englishman who fled from tithes and corn laws in Is}! 





ce 


more 


and sought residence in the English Prairie, in lower 


Illinois. It took him one hundred and thirty-nine day 
journey from New England to Illinois. He was thirty 


The 
Cow-puncher 
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one. 


days in going from Pittsburg to Shawneetown, on the 
Ohio River, and he prattles about a national road, which 
then ended at Wheeling, and which we have all of us long 
since forgotten. This morning, as it chances, I reached 
Chicago from Pittsburg, an equal distance, in just eight 
hours, and slept all the way. Such is the speed now possi- 
ble for Jacob pursuing Esau across the earth. Take this 
in connection with the fact that we, in our unspeakabk 
national folly, open our gates widest to the most unfit 
Jacobs, and rush them across seas and across the continent 
to scramble for what we have thrown aw: nd the only 
wonder is that there is any West at all bearing that 





name. This transcontinental fury, this haste of litth 
Jacob, this delirium, this insanity what shall we eall it 
No matter what we call it. It has come, this day of the law 


When the day of steam came Jacob abandoned the 
Ohio and the Mississippi and the Missouri and went across 
lots. Many have been the incongrui 
When the Southern Cheyenne ‘ from their 
grounds in the Indian Nations, and slaughtered women and 
children and men across Kansas and into Nebrash a, settlers 


trange age 





spread the news among the scattered farms by means of 





side-bar buggies and whalebone whips—a thing singul: 
anywhere but west of the Missour r} 





he next Indian out- 
break will be reported by automobile Write about the 
West? Tella cowboy story? Ah, the friend who dreams 
of such things is only feeling his soul-splint, his rudimentary 
but useless reminder that 
once there was a day when 
the law had not yet come! 

Once, some years ago, a 
voung artist and myself 
were very wisely discharged 
by a newspaper and left on 
foot in the short-grass coun- 
try, both with the eating 
habit firmly implanted, and 
with no means to accom- 
modate life to this habit. 
‘**We will move the rain- 
belt,” said my friend. 

They will pay us forthat 
So_we entered into an un- 
hol alllance to institute 


The 


Tenderfoot 
© 

booms across the snort-grass 
region, Where town-site stakes 
were at that time largely visible 
That was before William Aller 
White had been captured 
There was still very much the 
ter with Kansas. Emporia 


and many other ci 





Ss, where to- 
hat life is the 


same as in the rest of the we rid, 






day you may se¢ 


were hanging perilously near t« 
the edge of the existing rai 
belt 

My friend and I moved this 
longitudinal line of moisturs 


© steadily West—in type—and 
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American 
Drummer 
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accompanied by pictures of avenues of trees 
and public buildings, mostly drawn from 
the architects’ plans 
maps showing railroads 
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Bobo, of Mississippi, in 


wilderness of America 


on one hunt, but 


country ever knew, 


some land,”’ he said 
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The West as the White Man Has Made It 
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umors of Yellow Journal 


By A REFORMED YELLOW JOURNALIST 





And Woke All the Weary Sleepers to Find the One for Whom He had the Message 


HE signed statement is practically a back number 
now, but a few years ago it was the backbone of the 
yellow paper. No big story was complete without a 

few signed statements. When the Brooklyn Handicap was 
run there were always signed statements from the trainer of 
the winner, the owner, the jockey and the horse. If there 
was a political contention, the political leaders and the can- 
didates said a few, well-chosen words in signed statements. 
If an enterprising burglar was caught, he gave the news- 
papers signed statements showing how he burgled and how 
he happened to be taken in. The participants in any event 
were besought to tell theirstories. It made no difference to 
the editors that the reporters could tell the stories for the 
principals fifty times better than the principals could, that 
being the business of the reporters. The individual story 
was a ‘‘human interest’’ document. If a careless young 
woman swallowed a paper of pins and would tell how she 
felt during the process, it was a brilliant stroke for the 
paper. And the more she writhed—in the story —the 
better it was 

Everybody was asked fora statement. The newspapers 
were speckled with this turgid stuff, amateurish if it was 
genuine and uninteresting if it was not genuine. The yellow 
editors thought they had reached the acme of reporting 
The personal document: that was the thing! John Jones 
fell out of a tenth-story window, or swam across the Hudson 
when the ice was a foot thick, or tried to kill his beloved 
pastor, or kicked a sneak thief downstairs, or had a fortune 
left him, or found a dollar bill in the street. John had to tell 
about it. He told about it, ‘exclusively for the " 
too. Never forget that. Signed statements were always 
exclusive. They had to be. It took a massive yellow brain 
to think them out and there was no duplication. 

This mania was the reason, also, for the Christmas 
and New Year greetings, and for the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day and all other sorts of day sentiments. It was 
the acme of enterprise to print half a page of platitudes 
from notables telling people to be good and they would 
be happy 

Look at this,’’ said John D. Long, former Secretary of 
the Navy, to a Washington newspaper man one afternoon 
just before the holidays. The Secretary pointed to a bundle 
of letters and telegrams on his desk Here are one hundred 
and fifty requests from editors in all parts of the country 
asking for New Year sentiments.” 

‘*What did you send them?” the Secretary was asked 

‘*T told them Happy New Year," said Mr. Long hat 
was as good a sentiment as I could think of.” 

It was a good sentiment, albeit not exactly original, but 
it is safe to say that every one of the editors printed it as 

A New Year sentiment to the " with great typo- 
graphical effect. 

These so-called human documents drove many an editor 
to despair. There was that engaging occasion when a man 

Editor's Note —This is the second of three articles on the Humors 
of Yellow Journalism 


walked into the office of a New York paper and said he 
intended to jump off the Brooklyn bridge 

‘Great!"’ said the editor. ‘*When?”’ 

**To-morrow.”’ 

‘Keep it to yourself and I will give you fifty dollars for 
the story of how you felt whirling through the air.”’ 

The price was satisfactory. A reporter wrote the signed 
statement. It was full of thrills. The man jumped off the 
bridge. A reporter went along to see there was no cheating. 
He notified the office, and the paper came out with the full 
and vivid tale of the jumper’s experiences, his thoughts in 
the air, as he left the bridge, as he struck the water and as he 
emerged triumphant, ‘ Dictated to the immediately 
after he was taken from the water.” 

It was a handsome stroke. The editor congratulated 
himself until he learned that the jumper hit a tug before he 
hit the water and was taken out unconscious and paralyzed 
and did not talk for a week. The other papers made that 
fact quite apparent to the public. They had been ‘beaten 
on the story,”” you know. 

There was a shooting affair in Virginia. Some men tried 
to haze a young chap from Brooklyn who had moved there. 





The Pugilist Told of the Fight 


mm. W. 7 “ 


He shot several of them. Most of the intruders were killed, 
but one, shot through the spine, was brought to a hospital 
in Washington to die. 

‘‘Get a signed statement from this man!”’ frantically 
wired an editor. ‘‘Get him to write his experiences for us. 
Go to his bedside and obtain this. We want a column from 
him for the morning.” 

That was easy. The man was shot through the spine and 
could not move, much less talk, and all that had been stated 
explicitly in the dispatches. 

The craze for signed statements resulted in the building 
up of a large number of what the yellow reporters called 
‘‘props”’ in the large cities. ‘‘Props’’ are men of some 
importance who will allow reporters to write statements for 
them for the pleasure of appearing in print and for the ad- 
vertising it gives them. Some of the names on the lists of 
‘‘props’’ would have astonished those who hung on the 
words of these public men. They knew they were safe with 
the reporters, for no reporter worth a second thought ever 
betrayed a confidence. The reporters wrote innocuous 
little essays, which were paraded with much display and 
were as stupid as tariff speeches. The reportorial term 
for these was ‘‘ Stuff-they-will-stand-for.”” A ‘‘ property” 
statement-maker would stand for a statement —that is, 
he would say he had written it if another paper asked him 
about it. Thus, the papers carried signed statements on 
every living subject, day after day, from the same set of 
men. Presently, the craze for this sort of reporting wore 
away. Very few signed statements are printed now, and 
none should be, for they are the most bogus of all the tricks 
of yellow journalism to attract attention. 

A story that is classic in newspaper circles is about the 
cablegram that great and sane newspaper man, the late 
William Van Benthuysen, for several years editorial man- 
ager of the New York World, sent to the then Paris corre- 
spondent of the World. Santos Dumont was to make a first 
public trial of his airship and the American newspapers 
were much interested. He made his ascension, but lighted 
on the top of a house. The World correspondent cabled: 

‘‘Santos Dumont made his first ascension to-day. You 
will be gratified to know that I was first to greet him on the 
roof of the house where his airship landed and will have a 
signed statement.” 

‘““You stayed on the roof an hour too long,”’ cabled Van 
Benthuysen in reply; ‘‘the other papers have been on the 
street with the story since nine o'clock.” 

First cousins to the signed statement were the editorial 
symposium and the plain symposium, not used editorially. 
Apparently, every editor in the country became inocu- 
lated with the ‘‘name’”’ rabies at the same time. The 
country was scoured for people with reputations at some 
specialty who would write ‘‘stodgy articles”’ for editorial 
symposiums which were generally printed on Sunday. If 
they wouldn’t write for nothing, they were paid. They 
were allowed to write on almost any topic, if they would be 
short and as much to the point as they could be. The result 
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was that, Sunday 
pages of this stupid stuff on this and that and the other sub- 
ect and having no particular bearing on anything in par- 
ticular. The editors were tickled, though. They had names 
hat is all there was to it. The list of contributors ranged 
down through the celebrities to the twelfth carbon copies 


after Sunday, the papers appeared with 


of great men and women that abound. The reward to the 
for the 


editor was that the man with the name wrote 
"* There is no evidence that an\ body read this stuff, 
but that is a detail. It could be advertised 

Then there were the ‘‘ What Would You Do 
What would you do if you had a billion dol- 
ars?” ‘‘What would you do if your wife wore bloomers?” 

What would you do if you had your life to live over 
again?’’ ‘*What would you do if re a fish There 
s no limit to this sort of query, printed 
pages of the perfunctory, witless replies. 

‘**Ask the Senators what they would do if they had $75,- 
00,000?" the Sunday editor of the yellowest of the lot 
tele graphe d to his correspond nt at Washington. 

‘What would I do if I had $75,000,000 nor 
ator Mason, of Illinois. ‘‘ Why, I’d spend half of it building 
an asylum for editors who ask such imbecile questions.’ 

Correlative symposium propositions were like this: Is 
everybody going crazy? Are we getting richer, poorer, 
taller, shorter, thinner, fatter, balder, happier, sadder? 
Anything that would obtain a series of replies mostly half- 


baked and none with any merit or consequence 


ympo- 





and the papers 
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“Why? Why? Why?’ That was the Daily Question 


The drag-net statement idea was develop 





specific or expert phase. The plan of getting anybody with 
a name to write his opinions was discarded for the plan of 
getting persons who were supposed to know. If there wasa 
war a soldier was asked. If there was a football match a 
football player was asked. The pugilist told of the fight 
The actor of the play. To be sure, the reporter, always in 
the background, wrote the articles, thus imparting to them 
whatever of style or interest or humor they had, but that 
was another detail It sounded well to say: ‘Micky 
McGinnis will describe his great fight with Maxey Magoozle- 
lum exclusively for the " The mere fact that Mr 
MeGinnis could not 


S not for public consumption 





string Good-morning”’ together 


Experts 


still linger here and there, but most of them have passed out. 


grammatically v 





The reporter, who knows how and when, is getting back 
into his own. 

There was a football game at Philade Iphia between the 
midshipmen from Annapolis and the cadets from West 
Point soon after Colonel Romsevelt became President He 
went to see it,and Admiral Dewey wens along representing 
the Navy and General Miles the Army, together with a host 
of lesser lights in official and service circles 

‘When the Washington contingent gets to Philadel- 
phia,”’ were the instructions of one unfortunate reporter 
sent to ‘‘cover”’ the story, ‘‘make arrangements to have 
General Miles report the game for us from the Army side 
and Admiral Dewey from the Navy side. Then put an 
expert stenographer in the box with the President and have 
him take down every word the President says during the 
progress of the game. This will make a good feature for the 
morning.” 

There was no doubt about that. It would make a great 
feature. But asa layman, imagine, if you can, the feelings 
and emotions of the young man who was ordered to make 
these arrangements. Think of a stenographer sitting at the 
elbow of the President and taking down every word he 
uttered ‘‘ during the progress of the game’?! The man who 
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£ Typical Chairs from the Original Designs of 1 — Sheraton, 2— Chippendale, 3-— Heppelwhite LA 
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The Wooden- Works Grandfather's fl: 
Clock Bought for Twelve Dollars 
It Keeps Good Time 





ERY ea 
that there is often an important difference between 
iding a prize and securing it. Many of those who 
possess old furniture have a high and just appreciation of it, 
ind in such cases the right-minded collector does not want 
to get it. But there are other owners who neither prize a 
thing themselves nor permit it to pass into other hands. 
In the garret of one of the oldest houses of the Western 
Reserve we discovered an old grandfather's clock. It had 
been made in Connecticut; it had been carried to the 
hores of Lake Erie in those early days when the wilderness 
was still unbroken, when the pioneers took with them indis- 
pensable furniture, household supplies, clothing, shoes for 
every member of the family for years to come and for chil- 
dren still unborn And here the clock was, after years of 
isefulness, lying flat on its face on the floor. It had lain 
there, said the owner indifferently, for thirty years, waiting 
» be repaired. He would neither repair it nor set it up, nor 
ould he let any clock-lover obtain it 
And so, although there is somewhat of whimsicality in 
feeling annoyance because a man does as he pleases with his 


nthe juest of the old, one comes to realize 





{ 


wn, we none the less felt annoved 





It was not long after this experience that we obtained, 
from an old house on Long Island, the tall grandfather's 
clock which we still possess. And our difficulties with it 
have been full of amusing instruction for us 

The clock is of good shape and design, it is of good height, 
full seven feet and five inches, and the top is of that charn 


ng ‘“‘broken-arch” or “‘bonnet-top”’ design which first 


made its appear- 

ance in the furni- 
Cane-Seated Chai of the Late a 

ture of Queen 


Seventeenth Century, with Back 
Anne’s time, and 
was not much used 
before 1730. 

But this clock 
does not date back 
ofarasthat. The 
lial-plate is of 
white enamel, and 
+} 


Showing Dutch Influence. Now 
in Independence Hall, Philade!phia 
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in fixing the age of furniture, how much can be determined from the style and the ornamen- 
ign, on the upper part of the dial-face of this clock, of an eagle, two American 
ields, shows that it was not made before the eagle became the national emblem. 
And this design is amusingly worthy of examination as an example of bucolic heraldry. The 


shields are held out on the ends of two sticks, giving the 
precise effect of spades. The flags are a tritle nondescript 
in character. The colors of flagsand spades are soft red 
and white and blue, softened still more by age. But the 
eagle is brown—a gold eagle —and with outstretched wings 
is perched, not on some classic pedestal, but on the ridge of 
abarn! The barn istiny. It is scarcely half the size of 
the eagle itself. But it is none the less, unmistakably, a 
plain barn, such as the maker of the design must often 
have seen large birds perched upon. The entire effect, 
although it can searcely be called artistic, is very pleasing, 
and proves at least an independence of thought on the 
part of the simple-hearted maker. 

The tall cased-in clock stands with a dignity and sim- 
plicity of line that are very charming. And it cost but 
twelve dollars, which is very little for an old, brass- 
ornamented grandfather's clock. 

But it has wooden works! And among the mistakes 
which collectors just beginning are liable to make, the 
getting of a clock with wooden works is one 

Not but that wooden works have some degree of special 
merit. They seem, indeed, to givean air of greatersimplicity 
and age. But, although this effect is right enough as to 
simplieity, that of age is quite factitious. As a matter of 
faet, all of the oldest tall clocks have works of brass. The 
putting in of works of wood came through an enforced sim- 
plicity of life resulting from the Revolution. Economy of 
price was suited to the hard and barren years of the end of 
the century 

Clocks of this kind are to be prized, as they represent an 
unquestioned Americanism. Most of them were made in 
Connecticut, a place noted for the manufacture of other 
small, round wooden things besides cog-wheels of clocks, 
and the one we have was doubtless carried thence across the 
Sound. But their disadvantage lies in liability to get out of 
order, and in the difficulty of getting them repaired. One 
is tempted to wish for the reincarnation of that ancient 
clock-makers’ guild, of nearly three hundred years ago, 
whose members were authorized to seek out and confiscate 
clocks, as the old charter naively has it, ‘with bad and de- 
ceitful works.”"’ Ask a modern clockmaker to repair wooden 
works, and he will shake his head, with a smile. ‘‘Noone 
ean do that nowadays!" One must do as we did; find 
some old-fashioned worker of requisite knowledge 

No one can gather a collection without, in the beginning, 
making mistakes. Now and then, as others do, we picked 
up the wrong thing, and, finding it out in the course of t 
disearded it. It would be difficult to name any line o 
quisition in which greater care is requisite. Not on 








eternal vigilance the price of having gem 
it must be a vigilance well informed. And eventhough th 


pieces in a collection be genuine, there must also be, to enjoy 


ine specin ens 





them to the full, some knowledge of styles and makes 
There are no names in more common use, in describing 
styles of furniture, than those of Chippendale, Heppelwhite 
and Sheraton. To these might be added numerous others, 
the most important being Empire, Adam and Jacobean 
Chippendale was a cabinet-maker of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He published a book of designs of fur- 
niture, and his name has come to stand for the work of an 





Thomas Jefferson’s Clock. In the Rooms 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
This Also is a Bonnet Top 


entire school. There are few articles of furniture on thi 
side of the Atlantic that were made in his own shop, but 
other workers copied him closely, as he intended them to do 
More than fourscore cabinet-makers of London are known 
to have subscribed for his book, and workers in America 
also eagerly followed his style 

He was a man of forcefulness and originality. He e 
chewed inlay and painting, and depended for his effects on 
proportion, strength and craftsmanship. The Chippen 
dale chair, in particular, is always recognizable. It has a 
certain bow-shaped top, and down the middle of the back 
runs a graceful perforated splat. 

There is wide variety of shape with Chippendale furni- 
ture. That, he expected. With the design for a certair 
kind of a chair he would not only give dimensions, and rules 
for putting together, but he would show differences of possi 
ble detail, so that the cabinet-maker using his designs 
could present them all for the choice of the customer for 
whom the work was to be done. Different splats wer 
shown, and often a single cut would present one leg straight 
and one leg eabriole, one half of a chair with infoliated carv- 
ing, or shell ornament, or fretwork design, and the other 
half without; so that one single cut might stand for a dozen 
different chairs. There was variety in unity, but always 
the unity was distinctively what has come to be known by 
his name, even though to some extent he adapted from 
existent shapes. And, oddly enough, not all the shapes 
known as his are to 
be found in his pub- 
lished book. 

He made no side- 
boards, as the term 
is nowadays under- 
stood. His side 
boards were but 
side-tables. The 
sideboard with 
drawers came in P 
later and may be 
either Sheraton or 
Heppelwhite or 
Empire; although 
it has come to be 
common, especially 
with dealers, to use 
theterm ‘‘Chippen- 
dale sideboard” or 
2zecount of the ap- 
peal of the name. 

After some vears 
the Chippendale 
stvle was displace d 
by others, but it 
has recently come 
into its own again. 

Heppelwhite was yi 
a London cabinet- eae I 
maker who came 


A Fine Specimen of Eighteenth Cen 
tury Manufacture, with a Metal Face 
Showing the Phases of the Moon 
The Top is a Broken Arch Com 
monly Called Bonnet Top. In the 
Rooms of the Pennsylvania Society 
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Beginning at the Left 1 The Winged Claw 


Typical of the Empire Period; 2 A Cabriole 








Foot a Lion's 


or Bandy Le; 


Web Foot; 3. The Tapering Inlaid Leg Used by Heppelwhite 


times Varied in Design. See Second Panel 





into prominence about the time o ir Re lutior li 
chairs were k strong than those of Chipper e. beca 
of the construction of the backs, whic re i nf tie 
shape of heart or shield or t i ther 1 
cately beautiful Fewer of the t i 
they did not wear well 

S iton, Who rose to prominence a f laterinth 
century than Heppelwhite, never made cha with bach 
like those of either of his predece rs ine ti iishi 
feature with his chairs is that the back | th tl 
uprights on either side, never comes tothe! body of th 
cha r the re i rhe ra ] il rea t ya An ar i alw A 
the re isa eonnectit an org or ero ra ] I — ne ng Py 
dinally from upright to upright ist al ett t f the 
seat. His backs in general effect, are juare or re ! liar 

Many of the Chippendale chairs have straight | and 
many have cabriole legs. Neither the Sheraton nor th 
Heppelwhite is ever cabriok 

Sheraton and Heppelwhite, although they differed so 


radical grea 
methods, in spite of the fact that they rather 
other. Their tables, sofas and sideboards are 
i 


1CS8S8 OT ¢ ect, and 


ly as to their chair bac AS were vre 
i 





similar, with ; 





airy ligh 


legs tapering delicately downward Thev ne 


The Incomplete Amorist 
BY E.NES BIT veces 


XXIV - THE CONFESSIONAL 
HE concierge sat at her window und 
he arch of the porte-cochére at 


! 


oulevard Montparnasse She it 
gazing across its black shade to the sunny str 
thinking The last twenty-four hours had gi 


thought. 


The trams passed and repassed, people ir 


ple on foot — the usual crowd--not interesting 





But the open carriage sudde ny drawn uj} 


side of the broad pavement was interesting 
contained the lady who had given t 
and had promised another fifty on the fi 





alike in their 


rned each 
often greatly 
with straight 


ver used th 


eet She was 


food for 


rriages, peo- 


at the other 
er For it 


ul dre d francs, 


f the month 


She had never come with that fiftv, and the concierge, 


having given up all hope of seeing her aga 
accordingly. 

Lad) St. Craye, pale as the lace f her i-{ 
gown, came slowly up the cobble-paved \ 
the window. 

‘““Good-morning, Madame,” she said 


little present.’ 





rhe concierge Was genuinely annoyed. Wh 
waited a little longer Still, all was 
Come in, Mada she said lad 
\ \ tis aa 
I hs been very iid La St. ( 
If Mada | give he f th ! 
the ther di The eor 
} j Y th hal ' r 
fu hed lit om With the high 
table, the rack for letters, and the big la 
Will Madame give herself the tr le 
W ould it be permitted to offer Madame sor 
glass of sugared water No l regret { tel 
know! Madame was sufferi: I sh 
her 
What ha you done sh j 
haven't told any one that | was here that: 


Do not believe it for an instant 


ssuringly. ‘‘No--after Madame'’s ¢ 








n, had acted 


re cambric 
i halted at 


Y ‘ ou the 
had she not 
} } - 

t i 
, » around 
nd ar 
} St 
he re 
dow? 
ii 
ha 
i acted 
} You 


womal re- 


| held myself 





with a 


Some 


































































rot Beginning at the Left 1 A Good Example f Heppelwhite ’ The 
Slender Fluted or Reeded Leg, Characte t { Sheraton; 3 A Cabrio! 
Leg with Claw-and-Ball Foot, Chippendale Period 1 Th Gra 
ful Snake Foot n and Curvir with a Swelling Spread at tl tad 
Cane-Seated Chair of the Late Seventeenth Century 
Owned by William Penn and Now in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. Note the Exceedingly Gra 
ful Back and Characteristic Feet 
laW-and-ba nor I i y wi nt j 
De ad rite isa ‘ i claw a | i I t 
” he piail la i i ! i 
often the n il Dall t i 
lhe typical Sheraton k und hte 
ir fluted a etime led: th ul Hepy h of ' 
leg is four-sided a ! ‘ ter i } 1} " 
parent px I ( rer 4 Die ¢ rhe ‘ 1 
B n the n r a Vari ‘ fir NT ! It | 1 
hia Work and l te marquetr | ‘ | ! t 
The Heppelwhite furniture averages a i I ur ‘ f 
eaut than the Sheraton, a | 1 arly tew ier ‘ i i ] 
in chests of drawers and side irds with fror of i eth I 
r serpe ne curve and rerten little iT it 


h ‘ M ! ve 

wholly at the disposition of Madame. But when the da M } } t { nd that I 
appointed passed itself without your visit, I said to myse ittachr elf entirel he erests. Y iy rely on me \ 
‘The little ¢ has ceased to interest this lady ! it isele 1 La Cr the affair is cens 
weary of it M teful heart found itself free to ack 
edge the kindne f rs.” kor } \ } hear 

Pell me exact! said Lady St. Crave wha } not M } Mader 
done t her The 

‘It was but last week he concierge went on, reat for Mader learn « 


ing a stiff bouquet ir exactly the manner of an embarrass« her depart , hy } arch of her 
ingénue on the ae 
letter from Mademoiselle Desmond She sent me } cocci Ma a mane nye L pean 


address.”” t f Mad ‘ ) 
She paused. Lady St. Cra laid the banknot I \ tar uid | ( ne re 
table } hor wer 


Madame wants the addre 1] M y hire 


‘I have the addres I ant tot whet! I t 
given it to ar one else ‘ 
No, Madam ld the mcierge I e prid t I \ I 
wher you | hit } ‘ ! 
‘Well par i 
For the s: rea M ( 
lake the i I ( 
you have d ire \ 
Phi ! } M | j 
th she } } ha ) 
| didr ! I | 
Pertect er r ‘ 


nay T , , : 
the hotel t i } , | , 
there rea ! é M ‘ 
eter! il Y y , 1 . 
had the i i t eX caited a 
all at the service « Mor ha 
So he wrote Have ent « he letter 





A Sound, a Dull Plop, the Hiss and Fizzle of a Spurting Siphon 


yourself anxiety. You will gain more by me than by any of 
theother Me, lam, Heaven be praised.” 
went out and along the courtvard At the foot of 


hallow he paused and leaned on the dust) 


They are not rich 

She 
the wide, stairs 
banister 

“| feel as 
through with it~ | must! 

She climbed the stairs and stood outside the brown door. 


Phe nails that had held the little card, ‘‘ Miss | 


weak as any rat ! but I must go 


Desmond 


still stuck there, but onl the four corners of the card 
remained 

lhe door was not shut— it always shut unwillingly. She 
tapped. 

Come in aida clear, pleasant voice And she went in. 


Phe room was not as she had seen it on the two occasions 




















hen it had been the battle-ground where she and Betty 
ught for a n Plaid traveling-rugs covered the 
divans A gold-faced watch in a leather bracelet ticked 
on the table among scattered stationery A lady in a 
hort, sensible dress rose from the table, and the room wa 
cented th the smell of Hungarian cigarette 
I beg ir pardor I thought it was my brother-ir 
law Did you cali to see Miss Desmond She is awa 
for a short time 
Ye sid Lady St. Crave I know l wanted 1 
ee Vo The concierge told me. 
Oh these concie rye They tell everything! It 
what they were invented for, I believe And you wanted 
She topped, looked hard at the young woman, 
and went o1 What you want is a good stiff brandy and 
oda. Here, where's the head of the pin? L always think 
t such a pity bonnets went out One could undo string 
That's it Now, put your feet uy That's right I'll be 
back in half a minute 
Lady St.'Craye found herself lying at full length on 
Bett divan, her feet covered with a Tussore driving-rug 
her violet-wreathed hat on a table at some distances 
She closed her eve It wa Just a well She could 
get. back a littl rength he could try to ¢ inge co 
herently nel ant to ‘ N Vas not a to 
there was no such thing a infair All was fair 
We he as fighting for her All was fa hen one 
wa ivhting for « life that vhat e meant 
Meantime, to lie q till and d lorg, even breath 
elling one elf at each breat} ! ( t ‘ Il am 
quite ong eemed best 
There was a nd,,a dull } he and fizzle of a 
purtir nor ne 
Drink t that’s right l 
A stror arm a ind her h Wdae?r ‘ ething b ing 
wna ttiy n a glass under her nose 
Drink it up, there’s a good child 
She drank A long breath 
Now the rest She was obedient 
Now shut ir eves and don't bother. When vou're 
better we'll talk 
Silence ave for the fierce scratching of a pen 
“I’m better,” announced Lady St. Craye as the pen 
paused for the folding of the third letter 
The short-skirted woman came and sat on the edge of 
the divan, verv upright 
Well then You oughtn't to be out, you poor littl 
thing.” 
The words brought the tears to the eves of one weak 
with the self-pitving weakness of convalescence. 


I wanted 
‘Are you a friend of Betty's?’ 


“Yes no l di 


n't know 
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‘A hated rival, perhaps,’’ said the elder woman cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ You didn’t come to do her a good turn, anyhow, 
did you?’ 

‘I —I don’t 
come 

‘I do, though. Well, which of us is to begin? You 
see, child, the difficulty is that we neither of us know how 
much the other knows and we don’t want to give ourselves 
away. It’s so awkward to talk when it’s like that 

‘I think I know more than you do. I —you needn't 
think I want to hurt her. I should have liked her awfully 
if it hadn't : 

‘If it hadn't been for the man. 


know.”’ Again this was all that would 


been 
Ye I see Who 
was he? 

Lady St. Craye felt absolutely 
what did it matter? 

“Mr. Vernon,” 
‘‘Ah, now we're getting to the horses! 
don't look so guilty. You're not the first 
the last—especially with eyes the color hi 


vou hate Betty ?”’ 


defenseless Besides, 
she said. 

My dear child, 
you won't be 
And so 


are 


“No, I don’t. I should like to tell you all about it—all 
the truth.” 
“You can't,” said Miss Desmond; ‘‘no womancan. But 


I'll give you credit for trying to, if you'll go straight ahead. 
But first of all—how long is 
**Nearly a month.” 


it since you saw her?” 


“Well, she’s disappeared. Her father and I got here 
last night. She’s gone away and left no address. She 
was living with a Madame Gautier and : 

Madame Gautier died last October,’”’ said Lady St 


Crave the twenty-fifth.” 

“T had a letter from her brother 
But I couldn't believe it And whe 
with?” 

‘Look here,”’ said Lady St. Craye. 
hand her over to 
I don't want to 


it got me in Bombay 


has Betty been livi 





‘*T came to give the 
you. I know 
Her father’s a 


whole thing away and 
where she is. But 
brute, I know.” 
“Not he,”’ said Miss Desmond; ‘he’s 
very, very silly one. I'll pledge you my word he'll never 
reproach her, whatever she's done It's not anything 
too awful for words, I'm certain. Come, tell me 
Lady St. Crave told Betty ’s secret at some length 
“Did she tell you this?” 
“No PP 
He did then? 
“Yes,” 
“Oh, men are darlings 
My word! Do you mind if I smoke? 
She lighted a cigarette 
I suppose ]’ very 
(rave 
You? Ohno; 
Well, at last I asked her to go away, 
Well, that was decent of her, wasn’t it? 
Yes.” 
‘And now you're going to tell me where she is and I'n 
to take her home and ke« Pp her out of his i) Is that it? 
I don't know,” said Lady St. Craye very truly, ‘why 
you at all. Because i all no 
He's and proposed for 
to her father— and if she cares 
‘Well, if she cares 
Do you really mean that + / care 
to marry a man who's in love with 
another woman?’ 
I'd marry him if he 
with fifty other women 
“TInthat ase,” said Mi 


I hould say vou were the very wif 


now 


only aman anda 





! The soul of honor—unsullied 


blades! 


. ] rm 
dishonorable, too, ad 


you're only awoman! And 


and she went 


rood 


I came in to 


written her 


and he cares 


were In 


Desmond, 


for him 
“Nhe isn't,” said Lady St. Crave 
ting up I feel like a sil ‘ ‘ 
alking to vou like tl I thir 
» NOW I'm not reall 





as I seen I've been ill 

and I get so fr 
And I don’t think I'n 

trong as I used to be ] 


thought I wa 


red 


strong enough to pla 


any part I wanted to play But 
vou've been very kind. I'll g 
She lay back 

“Don't be silly,’ said Mi I 


You are 
me, you kr ‘ i 
been trving to play 


the réle of the designing hercine to 


mond briskly 
compared with 
uppose you ve 
part true lovers and so on, and then 
ou found you couldn’t 

rhey're 
Lady St. Craye eagerly 


true lovers aid 


that’s just 


it. She’d never make him happy. 
She's too young and too innocent. 


found what 
him is like, she’d 


And he tceld me 


And when she out 
a man like 


break her heart. 





“ The Priest-Father He Runs with Them Like 
a Sad, Old, Black Dog” 





April 21, 1906 


he’d been happier with me than he ever had been with 
her.”’ 

‘“Was that true, or——? 
**Oh, ves, it was true enough, though he said it. 
met him — he told me. But you don’t know him.” 

‘*T know his kind, though,” said Miss Desmond. And 
so you love him very much indeed, and you don't care for 
anything else--and you think you understand him — and 
you could forgive him everything? Then you may get him 
yet if you care so very much— that is, if Betty doesn’t 

“She aoesn’t. She thinks she does, but she doesn't. If 
only he hadn’t written to her. . .) .”’ 

‘“My dear,”’ said Miss Desmond, ‘“‘I was 
once about a man with eyes his color. You can't tell m: 
anything that I don’t know. Does he know how much you 
care?” 

“re.” 

“‘Ah, that’s a pity 
vou want to tell me?” 

‘I don’t tell any one anything 
she said she’d go away I advised her where to go— and | 
told her of a quiet place and Mr. Temple ’s there. He's 
the other man who admires her.” 

How Machiavellian of you!” 
touched the younger woman’s hand with bru 
‘And 

And I didn’t quite tell her the truth about Mr. Vernon 
and me,”’ said Lady St. Craye, wallowing in the abject joys 
of the confessional. ‘‘And I am a beast and not fit to live 
But,’’ she added with the true penitent’s instinct of self- 
defense, ‘‘I know it’s only oh, I don’t know what not 
love, with her. And it’s my life.” 

“Yes. And what about him?” 

‘It’s not love with him. At least it is 
him. It’s really his waking-up time. 
the game just for counters all the time. 
to play with gold.’ 

‘Andit'llstay learnt. I see, 


You've 


a fool mysell 


still 


well, is there anything else 


want to On 


acta Miss Desmond 


que gentle 


ness, 





but she'd bore 
He’s been playing 
Now he’s learning 


*said Miss Desmond. ** Look 
here. I like you. I know we shouldn't have said all we 
if you weren't ill and I anxious. But I’m 
I don’t want him to marry Betty 
emotion. Is thi 


have weren't 
with you in one thing 
She wouldn't understand an artist in 
Temple straight?” 

*‘As a yardstick.”’ 

“And as wooden? Well, that’s better. I’m on } 
side. But — we've been talking without the veils on—tell 
me one thing. Are you sure you could get him if Betty were 
out of the way?” 

‘*He kissed me onc: since he’s loved her,” 
St. Craye, ‘‘and then I knew I could. 
than he liked her~ in all the other 
shameless idiot; it’s really only because I'm so feeble.” 


She rose and stood before the glass, putting on her hat 


said Lady 
He liked me bette 


ways before. I’ma 


‘I do respect a woman who has the courage to speak the 


truth to another woman,”’ said Miss Desmond 1 hope 
ou'll get him— though it’s not a very kind wish.” 
XXV-THE FOREST 
the heart like the sense of a great self 


oo lifts the 
sacrifice nobly made, Be tty was glad that she could 


feel so particularly noble. It was a great help. 

‘*He was mine,”’ she told herself 

he meant to be-—-and I have given 
him up to her. It hurts- yes— but 
1 did the right thing.” 

She thought hoped that he 
would soon forget her. And almost 
all that was Betty tried, quite sin- 
cerely, snatching at every help, to 
forget him. 


sh 


Sometimes the Betty that Bett 
did not want to be would, quite 
deliberate 1\ and of set purpose, take 
out the nest of hungry memori 
look at them, play with them, and 


hand over her heart for 


ther 


But always when she had done 


on 
this she felt, afterward, a little sorr 
a little ashamed It was too like the 


diary at Long Barton. 





Consciouslyv or une 





ust Make some conce t ver 


t revery situation would be 


Temple was here — inter- 


lation Oo 
mpossible. i! 
tO talk 


{ 


1) 
at all inciined 


ested please d to see her, glad 
toher. But he was not 
to bein love with her: that had 
only a silly faney of hers—in Paris. 
He had made up his mind by now 
who it was that he cared for. And 
itwasn’t Betty. Probably she hadn't 
even been one of the two he came to 
Grez to think about. He was only a 
good friend and she wanted a good 
friend. If he were not 
friend the situation would be impos- 
sible. And Betty chose that the 
situation should be possible. For it 


been 


just a good 
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was pleasant. It was a shield and a shelter from all the overhanging the precipice that fell a sheer thirty feet to the “Of course not rid Be Do now I ‘ 
thoughts that she wanted to hide from tops of the trees on the slope below White, silvery sand = fu hur 
“If she thinks I’m going to break my heart about Aim, carpeted the ledge, and on the sand the shadow of a leaning l is af | i 
she’s mistaker And so’s He I must be miserable for a rock fell blue When are \ t } ‘ M 1) i . 
bit,’ said Betty bravely, ‘ but I'll not be miserable forever ** Here, iid Betty, and sank dow Her sketch-book ip. for } ‘ hy r 
so he needn't think it. Of course, I shall never care for any cooped the sand with its cover Oh, I hot! She I | t ered absent] 
one ever again--unless he were to love me for years and — threw off her hat But the que ran through her needle dra 
years before he ever said a word, and then I might:say | “You don’t look it,” said Temple as he pulled the roa he vhich \ all the lit 
would try. Andtry. But fallin love? Neveragain! Oh bottle of weak claret and wat: he luncheon-bask« I I { 
j good gracious! there he is—and I’ve not be to get Drink!" he said, offering the little glass flows that |} ithered there ‘ t saw tl 
ready.”’ Betty drank, in little sips ver May and the r at I ! I} 
Temple was whistling Deus Amants very softly in the How extraordinarily nice it is to drink when you're was ne amontl What a h it had be the 
, courtyard below. She put her head out of the window ihirsty,”’ she said, ‘“‘and how heaver this shadow rhe ng river, th t, it ite sir f ti 
I sha’n’t be two minutes,” she said. ‘* You might get A long silence. Temple filled and lighted a pips From culture hite r ind roses and 1 ind more th 
the basket from Madame; and my sketching things are on aslope of dry grass a little below them came the dusty rattle ‘ ‘ 
the terrace all ready strapped up.”’ of grasshoppers’ talk And with all th Temy Hi ed at Montigny 
It is very good here,” said Betty Oh, how glad I true And sh Gre But each da urht to her do 
The hoofs of the smart gray pony slipped and rattled am I came away from Paris! Everything looks different the best « panior he v 1 He had never ¢ 
on the cobblestones of the hotel entry. here —-I mean the things that look as if they mattered asked how she came to be at Gr After that fir 
TZ " amuse yourselves well, my children.’ there don’t matter here —and the things that didn't matter Where part he ha iarded } liy It ha 
Madame Chevillon stood, one hand on fat hip, the other there —oh, here, they do! eemed so natural. and extremely fortunate that | 
shading old eyes that they might watch should be her If she had | 
the progress of the cart up the blinding ne she v 1 have allowed herself to 
whiteness of the village street. ——__———_ — ——- - think too h of Ve of what 
lo the forest, and yet again to the ht have beer 
forest and to the forest always,’’ she said | 
turning into the darkened billiard-room } Ry } ‘ | 
Marie, beware, thou, of the forest } } he Well 


The good God created it express for the 
lovers—-but it is permitted to the de 
to promenade himself there also.’ 
Those two there,” said Marie, ‘‘it is 
very certain that the Vv are in love ’ 
How otherwise?’’ said Madame 
rhe good God made us women that | 


the men should be in love with 1 





is ana 

ard to take care of the children | 
sno other use that a man has for | 
p? The Art? Bah' | 

When a man wants those he demand 


them of a man. Of a woman he de- 





awoman. Friendshi 


mands but love, and one gives it to him 

one gives it to him without question 
The two who had departed for the 
forest drove on through the swimming 
spinning heat in silence | 
It was not till they reached the little | 

old well by Marlotte that Betty spoke 
Don’t let’s work to-day, Mr 
Temple,”’ she said. ‘‘My hands are so 
hot 1 could never hold a brush And 
your sketch is really finished, you 


know.” 





**What would you like to do?” asked he said N t| a iden end—at 
Temple “river?” | fore anend toth leompa 

“Oh, no— not now that we've started hip ] 2. inever, 1! rset 
for the forest! Its feelings would be ] ' } t } elf 
hurt if we turned back I am sure it The he { | t she peal 
loves us to love it, although it is so big | The nl ill alone in Par 
like God, vou know.” he wa ng rhe reason took a lor 

“Yes: I'msureit does. Do youreally time toexpound. The shad vithdre 
think God cares?”’ ind the } itost he camp ju 

“Of course,” said Be tty ** because wher came to the par il it Re 
everything would be so silly if He didn’t, first meeting with Temple himself 
vou know. I believe He likes us to love And so he d. ‘‘ I've done what | 
Him, and what's more, I believe He likes | meat d ind | hateful liar 
us to love all the pretty things He’s made and VA | k to 

trees and riversand sunsets and seas.’ wa 

**And each other,” said Te mple , and | he} ed ind 
flushed to the ears: ‘‘human beings, I eribbor 





mean, of course,” he added hastily. rs 
“Of course,” said Betty, unconscious | i 
of the flush; ‘‘ but religion tells you that - er - 
it doesn’t tell you about the little “It wasn’t Meant to be Nice,” said Betty; “It’s True” | Lust i ca 
things. It does say about herbs of the 
field and the floods clapping their hands and all that Yes,’’ said Temple, making little mounds of sand I ure I 














but that’s only His works praising Him, not us loving all he edge of his hand as he lay, ‘I never expected tu have I Let I I The por by th 
His works. I think He’s most awfully pleased when ich days in tl ld as I've had here | . Vv | 
love some little, nice, tiny thing that He never thought grown to be very good friends here, havet 
we'd notice.” ‘ ry good trend ’ Be 
‘Did vour father teach you to think like this er he letter had announce ‘ ‘ | ‘ I sh | 
Oh, dear, no!” said Betty the litth isn he ‘ he pe \} cou 
pretty things.’ alk i ¢ e talked her i ! 
““Tt's odd,” said Temple Look at those Vellow rose “T talked to you, even Il Par ! ré in | ‘ Wi i ‘ ind tt 
all over that hideous villa talked to any one else, all the same aid Be lespise me i being friet 
My stepfather would only see the villa Well, must ‘Thank vou,” he said that’s the nicest thir i've inv! h : ! } { 1 t n het 
we work to-day?” ever said to me ! ind dor i 
‘What would you like to do?’ It wast ‘ 1 I I 
‘ ‘*‘T should like to go to those big rocks—the Rochers des Don't you } e pe ! ! Wt 
\ Demoiselles, aren’t they ?—and tie up the pony, and climb — to without I} th f i thir 
! up, and sit in a black shadow and look out over the green you hadn't omething else It's noth I i I 








tops of the trees. You see things when you're idle that to do with wh th or! he \ ind 

you never see when you're working, even if you’re trying thinking of talk , mat | 1 I I Ba 

to paint those very things.’ them she had been definitely ns | 1 \ do tl | WI t i 
So, by-and-by, the gray pony was unharnessed and tied ‘* You may like people quite frig ind ye 1 can't N I 





to a tree in a cool, grassy place where he also could be talk to them.’ Then it’s because you don’t cat hat lam or what Id 
happy, and the two others took the winding, stony path “Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but vou couldn’ ] 
A turnin the smooth-worn way brought themtoaplatform disliked, could you? Real talk, I mear 
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A Shrunken Colossus 


NV R. ROCKEFELLER'’S behavior of late has been highly 
- unsatisfactory. If he were merely a private citizen 
we should not feel free to comment upon it. But he is not. 
By his own efforts and the freely contributed efforts of 
others he has become a national institution. He is the 
incarnation of the Money Power. He is the System. He 
makes Presidents and Senators — even Congressmen at odd, 
leisure moments as other men make spring poetry He 
controls courts and legislatures. He is more mighty than 
Cesar or Napoleon. He rides the whirlwind — which is all 
the more terrific for being composed mostly of hot air. 

This is awe-inspiring, and it serves a svmbolie use of the 
highest importance. It would be endlessly tedious if one 
had to point out in detail that we have already lost our 
economic liberty, are rapidly losing our political liberty and 
will soon go over the edge of the precipice without even a 
thud. That is now unnecessary. One has merely to say 
* Rockefeller’ and the colossal figure of the Ene my appears, 
visibly pushing us over 

Mr. Rockefeller himself and ver) many earnest co-laborers 
have toiled long and diligently to invest hirn with this useful 
If he had a proper sense of his respon- 

ibilities he would try to live up to it. But for weeks he has 
heen putting in his time dodging a process-server whose 
trousers probably bag at the knee: the Colossus actually 

hiding out’ in the woodshed, skulking through the back 
yard, taking his meals surreptitiously at the kitchen door, 
peeking tremulously over the hedge in order to avoid 
the moat petty of the law's officers! It is shocking W hy 
doesn't he exert a little bit of his titanic power? Would 
Cwsar have lain in the cellar to avoid a constable? Could 
a boy bailiff have made Napoleon climb a tree? There is 
something the matter with the System. It seems to have 
not merely a vulnerable heel but two cork legs We might 
ron as a Money Power that 


Vv a process-server 


ymbolie quality 





as well have a grand-opera dr 
suffers itself to be 





Which is Representative ? 


berm ap leadir 


Administration measures were laid be- 





fore the present Congress ~ Philippine tariff, Stat 
hood, and railroad rate regulatior The two former, after 
passing the House promptly came to grief in the Senat« 
ie tariff bill being buried in committee: the Statehood 
isure amended as to admit Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory without regard to Arizona and New Mexic« 
Neither of th e bill ‘ould originally command the sup- 
port of ama of the House. On the contrary. a maior- 
the members were opposed t them, and so declared 
hemsel ve Roth were driven through the lower chamber 
by the tyrannous power of the Speaker, supplemented by 
Federal patronaye As to their intrinsic merits, the tariff 
bill is rather good, the Statehood bill rather bad. Denving 


Statehood to Oklahoma and IndianTerritory unless Arizona 
and New Mexico can also be lugged in jointly is a pretty 
dubious example of partisan strategy. The country can 
richly afford to admit the Philippine products duty free 
At the same time there is something in the argument of the 


sugar and tobacco men that if we're going to stand pat on 


the tariff everywhere else, we shouldn't put a hole in the 
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dike that guards their particular preserves. Speaker 
Cannon, as the great stand-patter, ought to sympathize 
with that view. Believing that the Dingley law is the 
fount of national prosperity, the sugar and tobacco men 
naturally object to having their special spout plugged up, 
and in this they are merely asserting the tariff policy which 
is sanctioned by the Administration. No doubt they would 
be willing to have Congress vote the Filipinos a ship subsidy. 

As to these two measures, which branch of Congress was 
really representative? The question cannot be answered 
exactly, because neither measure was ever submitted to a 
popular vote, and nobody knows what the public will on 
the subjects may be. Nevertheless, the Senate is the more 
representative of the two. It at least represented itself, 
while the House merely represented the President and the 
Speaker. The odds in favor of the Senate are, therefore, in 
this case, as ninety to two. 


Steam Heat and Temperament 


MAN of learning once investigated the influence on 
41 European life of the enormously increasing per capita 
onsumption of sugar. In this simple fact he found great 
social and political significance. A similar study might 
be made of the influence of the steam radiator upon the 
character of American civilization. The system of forcing 
steam at a high temperature through tubes to the extrem- 
ities of vast buildings has altered the housing habits of our 
people. It has forced the population to concentrate in 
huge barracks for business and living purposes. To it is 
due the apartment building, where children are an obvious 
nuisance and families herd in close social contact, and 
also the enormous hotel, which is the next step from the 
apartment. The habit of divorce might easily be traced 
to this use of the radiator. 
3ut the influence of steam heat on temperament is even 
more interesting. For about six months of the year the 
American is constantly exposed to the steam heat environ- 
ment. He does not escape it when he travels; for he may 
ride from New York to California, stewing all the way in 
the same temperature that he is accustomed to in his office 
orhome. An entire generation has come into being under 
this hot-house atmosphere. To it we may attribute that 
delicate coloring for which our young women are famous 
in youth, and the peculiarly lined and seared skin that their 
mothers often exhibit. We are a nervous people — rather 
proud of it~ and steam heat tends to dry out the nerves, 
resulting first in an abnormal irritability and later, last 
stage, a soddened condition. Our thin voices and excess- 
ive muscular activity might be traced to the same cause. 
The intellectual expression of these traits is a dislike for 
concentration and prolonged effort on one line — hence the 
lunch counter and the comic opera. 
Our national symbol should be a steam radiator rampant 
supported by a feed pipe, with a cloud of escaping vapor. 


College Standards of Honesty 


HEATING on examinations and written work is far 

too common in both public and private schools. In 
most cases it seems impossible to stamp the habit out. 
lhe sentiment of too many pupils, if not actively favorable 
to cheating, is always feeble against it, regarding it as a 
practice to be winked at and evidence of superior cleverness 
in outwitting the teacher. Few pupils are ever expelled 
from an American school because they are guilty of cheat- 
ing. Generally parents would make it very uncomfortable 
for teachers and principals who should take a stern view of 
this fault. 

In spite of all the talk about ‘‘ honor systems” in college, 
the same state of things is prevalent in many universities. 
The student who would refuse to help a mate in an exam- 
nation, although he did not care to cheat himself, would 
be considered a prig Few cases of cheating are ever 
handled severely by college facultic They are inclined 
to give the offender ‘‘another chance’’; they accept in 
extenuation the plea that cheating was the habit in the 
] 


chool where he came from 


There is no reason why the student cheater or grafter 


hould not be dealt with more firmly lt is not good 
ense to protest that cheating is a vouthfui fault, and will 
be dropped as soon as the student graduates and faces 
real life.” Although many men, who follow the custom 


i cheat in school and college, are honest enough where 


hev meet the laws of the land. the habit of vouthful dis- 


honesty must be morally weakening. A few expulsions 
dely reported would do much to correct student opinion 
n tt point 4 voung cheat is a potential grafter 


Capital SulKs 


HE Wall Street barometer has been acting queerly of 

late It falls, goes up, then wobbles In the pro 
fessional jargon of the Street, the ‘market is feverish 
there is no ‘‘support’’; the ‘ public is out of the market 
and so on The barometer seems to point to unsettled 
weather, and vet there are no clouds worth counting to be 


seen in the financial heavens The market has absorbed 
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the deluge of securities that has been pouring into it; the 
country has ‘‘grown up”’ to the inflated valuations of a 
few years back: all signs point to another twelvemonth 
of prosperity. 

But for one reason or another Capital is out of sorts. 
Perhaps there has been too much investigating going on 
the past year to suit the taste of the great financial powers 
too much popular clamor, too much talk of rate legislation, 
too many prosecutions of leading industries. So they are 
hanging out the storm signals in Wall Street. They want 
the public to take notice especially the re prese ntatives 
of the people at Washington, who are exposed to the 
influence of the voters—and consider what it will mean to 
their pockets if they go on in this reckless way, exposing, 
reforming, demanding rate regulation, opposing ship 
subsidies, and disturbing industry all along the good old 
lines. 

A generation ago it would not have been possible for 
Wall Street to refleet immediately its wishes in matters 
of publie policy. Capital had not then been so admirably 
organized under the control of ten or fifteen great leaders 
Directorates of the largest corporations were not then held 
by a few small groups of men. Therefore securities could 
not unanimously reflect the feelings of a few master minds 
3ut now when the leaders sulk, when the public has beer 
behaving badly and getting obstreperous, we may know 
it by looking at the ticker. 


Incorporate Conscience 


E HAVE been making a great outcry of late over th 

peculation of men in prominent positions of finan 
cial responsibility and public or semi-public trust. Popular 
indignation, in its fitful way, is kindled at revelations of 
bribery and misappropriation. And in a spasmodic fervor 
of reform we have fallen upon a few flagrant cases of 
misconduct. 

It would be very pertinent to ask, however, whether these 
men who have been discovered were exceptionally criminal, 
or only unhappily eminent; and whether there is not 
something essentially faulty in an accepted standard of 
business morality which made these instances possible. 
What have we done in our investigations? We have 
suddenly roused ourselves and required men to apply 
ethics to business, when for years we have been allowing 
them to say, and have been saying ourselves, that ‘‘ business 
is business,” that ‘‘ business has nothing to do with senti- 
ment,” and that ‘‘a corporation has neither a body to be 
kicked nor a soul to be damned.”’ In every-day thought 
we have been accustomed to set the whole business world 
outside the pale of humane and unselfish sentiments. And, 
under the guise of a specious axiom, we have excused to 
our own consciences many a transaction which our Sunday 
morality would never have approved of for a moment 
We have been far too ready to countenance the false idea 
that business is not bound by obligations of friendship or 
kindliness or generosity, and to make that notion a cover 
for ruthlessness and greed. We have fancied that we 
could maintain a life of high ideals and a life of practical 
success (as we call it), and keep them entirely separate 

It isa fatal fallacy. It is impossible for a man to be an 
insatiable, inhuman and ravenous pillager all day, and 
a gentle, unselfish Christian in the evening. Morality is 
not a thing you can put on and off with a dinner coat. 
And it is foolish for us to rail against the trusts and the 
menace of corporations as long as we allow ourselves to 
think thus falsely about business and ethics. 


The Concern of the People 


WAS surprised that the Attorney-General 

should see fit to suggest that the people of the country 

or the concern of the people of the country was a matter to 
be properly presented in the determination of a purely 
legal propositior In these words the attorney for the 
packers, in the recent trial of the Beef Trust, addressed the 
court. Doubtless the eminent counsel of the packers 
meant no harm by his reproof to the Attorney-General 
He was expressing naively that hurt feeling men of his 
profession are apt to experience when asked to consider 
any question from other than a purely “‘legal’’ point of 
view To an expert corporation lawyer, whose whole 
id a legal method by which his client 

may do what it wants to do, law, justice and public policy 
are three distinct phenomena. They may meet acciden- 
tally at times in court, but they have no blood-relationship 
So it is very crude and amateurish of an Attorney-General 
of the United States to consider that the people are con 
cerned in an interpretation of a law that would grant im- 
Why should the people 


iously legal game? 


business 1s to find ale 





munity to officers of corporations 
butt in upon this ob. 

Neverthe less, the pe ople seem determined to butt in 
more and more. They have learned that corporations 
an't be legislated out of existence, and they want, natu- 
urally enough, to see what relief the courts can offer for 
their grievances, which they consider real. Fortunately, 
the higher courts do not always sustain that professional 
view of the matter taken by the attorney for the packers. 











A Rose by Another Name 


. kf. ORR, the new president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and head of the Rapid 
Transit Commission in New York, wears long, luxuriant 
and glossy whiskers, to which he gives the most fastidious 
attention, and which the barber perfumes daily 

There was a select party on the first train through the 
subway in New York, who rode on benches on flat cars 
Orr sat between ex-Mayor Seth Low and Mayor McClellan 

As they stopped at Columbus Circle, Mr. Low sniffed the 
air and remarked: ‘‘There is a very pleasant odor hers 
| have noticed it ever since I got on the car. 1 wonder what 


il sf 
‘*l think,’’ said Orr, as he glanced at Low and then at 
McClellan, ‘‘that it must be the odor of sanctity 


Yellowstone Beat Him 
yee STUDEBAKER, the wagon manufacturer of 


t 
South Bend, Indiana, visited the Yellowstone Park 
He came to the hotel where there a space on the register 
for the impressions of the guest: 

There was the usual string of irand! Perfectly 
wonderful!’ —and all that sort of thing. Mr. Studebaker 
contemplated the page long and earnestly. Then he 
wrote his name and residence 

There was another period of contemplation and, finally, 
he wrote in the impression spac¢ The Studebaker 
Wagon Works at South Bend, Indiana, produce so many 
complete wagons every hour, so many every day and so 
many each year’’—giving the exact figures 

He paused again. But,”’ he added, ven that mar 
velous achievement pales into insignificance beside the 
wonders I have seen here.”’, 


The Tornado Microbe 


HEN Joseph Medill, the great editor of the Chicago 

Tribune, was alive, he had a season when he was a 
tirm believer in the germ theory for everything 4 German 
physician taught him and Mr. Medill was very positive 
about it. 

There was an editorial writer on the paper named Colbert. 
Colbert had a theory, too, but his was sun-spots. He 
thought that every extreme climatic change was caused 
by sun-spots, and that 
these disturbances 
on the sun were respon- . — 
sible for cyclones, 
tornadoes, droughts 
cloud-bursts and al] 
sorts of things. 

He wrote an editorial 
article one day, after a 
tornado had swept over 
Kansas, and ascribed it 
to sun-spots. He 
grouped in that same 
article a number of 
other disasters, includ- 
ing a drought and a 
tornado, that had hap- 
pene d at about the 
sametime. He argued 
learnedly, fora column, 
that sun-spots made all 
the mischief. 

The proof of the 
editorial article came 
to Mr. Medill. He 
looked at it and saw 
the word sun-spots. 

Sun-spots!” he 
said. ‘‘I guess not. Microbes! That's what’s the matter 

He didn’t read the text of the article, but he ran his eye 
down the proof and every time he saw the word ‘‘sun-spot”’ 
he changed it to ‘‘ microbe.”’ 

Next day the Tribune told the astonished people of the 
West that microbes were responsible for the drought, the 
tornado, the cloud-burst and for all the other calamities of 
that nature that had happened in the previous montt 














Representative 
John Wesley Gaines 


of Tennessee 


“A Slight Distinction” 
HE late Secretary Hay built the most costly apartment 
building in Washington. He called it Stoneleigh 
Court, pronounced ‘‘Stunley’’ by those who live there 
A short time ago, when there was a reception on at the 
Court, two overdressed women got into a Connecticut 
Avenue car. They were going to the reception and they 
wanted everybody in the car to know it 
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Conductor,” one of them said, ‘‘let us off at Stoneleigh 
Court _ R HINDS, the parliamentary clerk in the Hous« 
Yes, conductor queaked the othe be sure and let ra of Representatives, who keeps t Speaker straight or 
us off at Stoneleigh Court ill matters and who is the great par entary sharp of the 
hey warned the conductor half a ZA mes each intry, comes from Maine He was at Bar Harbor 
speaking loudly iV ia ummer, dur rt! horse 
The conductor was bored. Wh I eaches { man approached | n tt tr " ‘ 2) 
Court corner he pulled the door open and ing his eye o1 tu want to buy a hackn I} ne lear 
the two women who had spoken to him so often, shouted ou for a thousand dollar 
**Court, nothin’ The Stoneleigh Flats! (reat Heavens! exploded Hit 1M look like 
milhonaire 
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the end of the first month T we ; and one of the richest in the country, is the 1 
pigs. I was met by a doleful boss who said Mr. He man in public life in Washingtor He has no cl em 
them pigs is all dying 

‘It was true, too. I made an investigation, and what 4 hn Sharp Willian the 
do you think Ifound? Those Western pigs, used to cor Democratic leader in the 
wer actually dying from dyspepsia induced by the rich House, writes poetry for recre 
hotel food we were giving then and every last one of  atior At least, he says it 
them died from that disease!”’ poetr ar he alse \ 

, ation 
TaKing Care of His Friends ©The Damon and Pyt! 
) nited States S re 

FhRANK 0. LOWDEN, Republican National Committee se bag tn ae 

man for Illinois and a big railroad lawy« and L. ¥ 
Sherman, present Lieutenant-Goverr State, were ed noes at 
campaigning together in one of the t 
Iilinois 

They were to spend the ni e where th ' 
local committee had made art em he 
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1 hain't payin’ any " he lar ) ' 
replied I moved ye all ‘ | tt r it t Asher Hind 
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But why did you move us ked Lows } I I ( of the Hou 
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The Air to Millions 
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said a short time before he 
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Summer 


Suits 
$4 to $25 


New York Styles 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
$6.00 to $20.00 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, $9.75 to $25 
WASH SLITS, $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15. 
We Make All These 
Harments to Order Only 








We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U which means a big saving to you 


We Send Free Be Summer 


»ok of New York Fashions 


Write to-day; you will get them by return mail 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
19 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
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RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
O85 Main Street, Campello Brockton), Mass 
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J. Pierpont Morgan 
Who with Other Gentlemen of Means is 
Backing the New Theatre 


The End of the Stock Company 


HE rear-guards of the drama are never 

tired of berating thé star system, and 
calling for a return to the days of Walla k, 
Palmer and Daly “Stock Company ”’ has 
become a word for the press agent to conjure 
with. Daniel Frohman used to eall his 
company at the old Lyceum a_ stock 
company, but even before he moved to 
Daly's it had ceased to have a repertory of 
jays—if it ever had one—and went in as 
bord as any company for long runs. The 
new Lyceum does not even keep up the 
pretense of having stock players. The 
players at the Empire used to be called a 
stock company, and when a report was 
circulated that they were to disband 
Charles Frohman cabled from London 
denying it. But none the less the company 
did disband. The promise that it woul be 
reéstablished under William Gillette shows 
no signs of being fulfilled. The simple 
fact is that the conditions which made the 
companies of Wallack, Palmer and Daly 
possible have vanished. To maintain a 
stock company and keep it in New York 
most of the year is to forfeit by far the 
richer portion of the profits of any success 
which are found on the road! 

Lately it is the new managers, and es- 
pecially the independents, who have taken 
up the old ery. Amelia Bingham used to 
talk of her stock company, but she is now 
the star of a low-priced one-week company, 
Walter Lawrence of the Madison Square, 
Henry Miller at the Princess, and Senator 
Reynolds at the Garrick have all promised 
to establish stock companies. But all 
three, on achieving their first success, have 
sent their playe rs on the road for tours as 
long as they could command. Mr. Law- 
rence has sent out Cyril Scott with the 
Prince Chap, and Henry Dixey and Car- 
lotta Nillson with The Man on the Box; 
Mr. Miller has sent Margaret Anglin with 
Zira, and now Senator Reynolds promises 
to send Charl s Richman with Gallops. 
For better or for worse, the stock company 


















is a thing of the past 

Lately it has appeared that the change 
is .o prove for the better. Public-spirited 
overs of the drama have come te » the rescue 
vith a proje © establish they call 
tr New 7] i , which i a stock 
company and much more addition to 
a permanent body of actors, are to 
develop a repertory of the foremost classics 
f the language, ancient and modern, and 
with it a selection of the best plavs of all 
languages No pains or m ney is to be 
pared t » place t e new theatre on the high 
artistic level of the preér nt theatres of 
the Continent, such as Théatre Fran- 
ais, the Hofbi rf aand the Royal 
Schaus spielhaus a For the first 





time in the history of the English-speaking 
peoples the acted drama is to take its 
rightful place as a factor in the education 
and the culture of the people 
Twenty-one gentlemen, onete whom 
are J. Pierpont Morgan, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and John Jacob Astor, are backing the 
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isting combination can.” 


& Company and The Wilcox & 


playing devices. 


of the ANGELUS 
For ten years the ANGELUS has been 


selected veneers of choicest figure 


nearest local agency. 


COMPETENT critic declared that this 
A player-piano “presents an_ irresistible 
strength and is an attraction which 

must appeal to the public as no other ex- 


He did not overstate the fact, and how 
could he, for this instrument is the combined 
product of the two companies — Wm. Knabe 
White 
Company — occupying the foremost positions 
in the manufacture of pianos and_piano- 


The touch and incomparable tone of the Knabe 
Piano are not impaired by installing the ANGELUS 
entirely within the plano case, so the instrument is per 
fectly satisfactory to the trained musician of the highest 
artistic standard and is a never failing source of delight 


and entertainment to everyone who plays it by mean 


onstantly 
developed by its inventive originators to its present point 
of superiority. It possesses pec uliar and origin al me 
chanical advantages such as the wonderful melody but 
tons and the famous phrasing le ver and the diaphragm 
pneumatics produc ing the human touch. These 
the performer the means to produc e truly artistic music 
and obtain effects not possible with any other piano player 

The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS is of elegant 


design and beautiful finish and is made of most carefully 
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is the enemy of all machin- 
ery. Dixon’s Ticonderoga 
Flake Graphite is the enemy 
of friction. It has a softness 
andsmoothness; a toughness 
and durability, and a uni 
form thickness of flake not 
found in any other graphite 
It is the only graphite that 
has made graphite lubrica- 
tion a recognized fact 


DIXON’S 


Ticonderoga 


Flake Graphite 


has always been the stand 


ard for quality and always 
will be. Write for lubrica 
tion booklet to 


Department **X"" 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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scheme financially. A spacious site for the 
building has been bought, a block wide and 
200 feet deep. Ten firms of architects 
have been given a fee of a thousand dollars 
each to compete for the commission to 
build the theatre, the auditorium of which 
of the dimensions of the Frangais 
It will not be long before we ™ ar the last 
both of the cry that the drama has gone to 
the and that little local mar 
have undertaken to snatch it 
means of stock companies. 


is to be 


dogs, lager 


mack by 


The Shy Maude Adams 


T IS a curious fact that Miss Maude 
Adams, who is perhaps the most gener- 
ally known and best loved of our 
should be the t of them all! in per- 
sonal intercourse, and the most difficult to 
meet, 

Her few intimate friends say that 
in order to keep fresh her vitality 
has to deny herself 

“ety and 
, 


actresses 


snve 


this is 
because, 
for her audiences, she 
the more barren 
function. She conscientiously be 
tween performances, and gives most ‘of her 
leisure strength toa well-stocked and varied 
library 

On the few 


appear in compar 


fatigues of sox 


rests 


when he 
, her vitality and chart 


occ 











of quaint and or ginal tem perament are! 
less marked than when she is on the lage 
tely one of the ad of her ir 
t her for the first isked her 
it the books wer h she per 
much of her 1 mentione 
Kime nand Platoa f ther ind 
iid she did not care ¢ vel I 
uppose that what mak ! S interest¢ 
novels,” she explained, “is the theatrical 
feeling which always tells me just what 
they are tending toward, and how they 


are going toturn out.”’ Then she added, as 
if to seem less pedantic You don’t have 
that feeling with Plato! And by 
n a similar strain of frankness, she con- 
fe ssed to a liking for Quidaand The Duchess 
Her freshest confi were witl 
regard to Peter Pan. It was rem: 
that on her first night in the play on Broad- 





and-by, 








ences 





irked 


way, when she came down to the footlights 
and said to that most blasé and difficult 
audience: *‘ Say that you believe in fairies! 
she looked genuinely seared for fear ol the 
response. “Yes!” she answered, “Bi 


did you notice that - v cried 
ven before I had fini 


ular joy is in the 


‘Wedo! We 
shed speaking?’ 


partic little bovs and 


girls who have come to love her because of 
Peter and the pirates. Once, when coming 
out of the theatre by the stage door, whict 





the 


dent voice exclaim 


is usually the haunt of 
heard a bold, cont 

rhat’s Maude Adams! There she goes!” 
She turned about and saw that the speaker 
was a little urchin, and that g¢ her 
eyes he was abashed and quite cast down. 
But, though still turning his face he 
held out toward her a single red rose On 
another occasion a youngster was intro- 
duced to her. It took him some time to 
be convinced that this creature with long 
skirts and hair done up on her head w 


at meeti! 


away 


as 1n 


reality which is to ss iy, on the stage —the 
wistful boy in pantaloons who fought the 
Pirate Hoo k and would not for anything 


When he was fir 
he said to her quite ske pti 
didn’t say I believed in fairies 
I don’t! And there were a whole lot of us 
who didn’t say so, either!’’ The incident 
she tells with most archness and ch: arm, 
however, is of a child who saw Mr. Charles 


vally convince d, 
rally ie 


Be c ause 


grow up. 


Frohman cross the stage ‘Look! That 
is one of the pirates! this child w hispered 


The Rescue of George Ade 
Marion, who has 


, gee to George | 
made a great reput 
nanager for the production 5 
Savage, there is at least one respect in 
George Ade stands in a class 

t authors fight to the finish against ar 


ation as stage 
f Henry W. 


»which 








change in their text orst business. Wher 
their position enables them to take such a 
stand, they insist on putting a clause in 
their contracts permitting them to select 





their own casts, “ providing that not a 
word shall be cut or added without their 
express consent. Mr. Ade, however, listens 
to every suggestion with a ready ear, : 
more apt to think himself in the wrong 
in the right. Sometimes he hims 
the initiative, and appears at rehearsal with 
whole scenes rewritten or elaborate stage 
business changed. In his long experience, 
Mr. Marion concludes, Mr. Ade is the only 
author he has ever had to save from himself 
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The Personal 


Correspondence 
of a Diplomat 
BY J. W. FOLEY 


Marievitte, November 1. 
Wy Dear Aunt 

I suppose you have heard from Mamma 
how I am down here going to school which 
promises to be good experience for me ex- 
cept that the things to eat are not as good 
as we get at home or down at you and Uncle 
Still we cannot have everything 
we want which should make us thankful for 
what we have although I am saving up 
quite an appetite for when I go home. The 
school is a very nice place and seems to be 
very prosperous and rich except the board- 
ing house which has to be run very econom- 
ical to make it pay which makes us learn 
more than we eat. Buta boy generally has 
more appetite than he wants to have knowl- 
edge. By studying hard it makes you forget 
your meals occasionally which is a great 
inducement. 

The table we sit at runs the whole length 
of a big room and perhaps a hundred boys 
are all busy trying to reach the best things 
to eat which is quite asight. The having to 
reach for the best things is good for you in 
helping you to get along well in after years 
A hundred boys all eating requires consid 
erable of stuff to eat and if you are not care- 
ful and improve your time you are apt to 
be disappointed in what you do not get 
The bovs pay close attention to eating 
which does not make much conversation at 
our meals. 

I uppose you and Uncle George are get- 
ting ready for the winter with the cellar full 
of apples and many mince pies on the 
helves toseason. It only seems like a few 
days since Henry Gregg and me spent part 
of the summer with you having much pleas- 
ure that we will never forget although we 
are older now and more serious in our life. 
Henry said he was so full of good things so 
often down at your house his stepmother 
had to let out his pants two inches = sate the 
waist but I guess it is all taken in again 
now. 

I do not remember if Henry and me 
thanked you and Uncle George for of your 
kindness and | thought I would write and 
make sure Many of the things a b OV pf S 
not say are not because he does not mean to 
but because he forgets it. 

I have been telling the boys here about 
the pumpkin pies you make which some of 
them are doubtful about being the best 
that can be made although if they could get 
a taste of one they would never say they are 
not the best again. Itistoo bad: a pum pkin 
pi does not travel well being so soft and 

iable to get mashed otherwise you could 
send them all over the country and make a 
fortune by ( nly ke tting people know where 
they can get them. I suppose if you put 
them in tins and have sound boards on each 
side so they ny: not get mashed they 
would go quite a long ways. I would be 
willing to have you send me one up here that 
was fixed that way and | would look to see 
how it kept and then send it back if you 
wanted me to. By that we could see how 
they would travel and you « ild get up 
quite a trade in pies if it worked all mght. 

I an know what made me happen to 
think of pies unless it was telling you about 
the boarding house and things to eat and 
probably you would not care to bake so 
many so I will say no more about it. 
But I will not take back what I said about 
the \ being the best that can be made even 
if I can not be able to prove it to them 

am going to be oftener about writing to 
you and Uncle George now that I am getting 
older and appreciate my relations more. 
Whenever I have stamps I will s 
letter as well as Mamma if you would care 


mve me ai oug 


George s. 


pies 











fights among the boys here makes it less 
interesting to write letters about Love to 


Uncle George and vou 
Your affectionate ne | hev 
loumy. 
P. S.— Dont mention what I said about 
the pies which I would take out only it is on 
two sheets with something else and would 


y fer T , 
interfere Towny. 
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importance of 


| long getting 


Map.ievittr, November 10 
Dear Aunty: 

I cannot tell you how pleased and sur- 
yrised I was to get the two pies which came 
~ express. They came through in fin 
shape with the boards on the top and bot 
tom cut out of the re gh of an apple barr 
which I have nd back to vou i 





t 
aved Lo 





case you should ever want to use ther 
again which may not be ve pre 
ugh you mM er car tel] ‘ ne 
‘ e old thing that i} t} 
awa ] Ww ild not } i ‘ t t ‘ 
pies would travel so well unless I had 


then 


1 mysell 





telling 


Your kind letter came 
gy me the pies were I t fo 
you would not have time to send 
many places to sell as I sugg 
thought would probably be the case after ] 
wrote it 








It was very pleasa t ior me to ge ther 
because I could prove to the bo a 
being the best I gave aslice to some of the 
en on r to be the be judges ot} 
we e and they have nothing more to 
which i agreat victory formeand you. The 


rest of them I kept for mysel 
being a boys’ strike against hash twice a 


week at the boarding house and non 
went to Wednesday dinner which 

hash . ent i ye t t he 
. vardi wail Wedne 
hash I ok ) ( 
saturda he. 





Wednesday dinner any more as long as it 
hash We do not k w how the Like 
coming out y t of t ‘ 
on her side but if we get the Wedn« 
hash done away with) ll be a gT t 
for the future bovs which sh 
aim like George Washingt 





Henry. Sol ateawhole pie for las f 
day which makes you more apt up 
have got a ful wh h 


the strike whe nvyou 

If you should 
not tell her ! 
strike because it is I 
W ednesday saslonga 
her worry so. I can get along 
the strike is liable t ver soon as pork 1 
coming in very cheap which we are liable to 
get instead of hash 

The letter we sent to the boarding hous 
lady was very respectable being fixed up 
part out of the Declaration of Independence 
and part of our own where it would agree 
in the wording 

I would like to write you a long letter 
about Mapleville but I am afraid I could not 
put it so it would be very interesting to you. 
The Academy has several hundred boys all 
learning their studies and to be a credit to 
their parents which we will be able to tell 
better about in after years. When we 
narch out all together we are quite a sight 
and contain many boys from vari 
They are all very sharing what 
they get among each other and one of the 
boys lent me the stamp to write you about 
the pies because I was out. It is very hard 
to keep any money for stamps or laundry 
which seems to come due very often. There 
are no girls in the school but considerable of 
expenses otherwise I have met some nice 
girls at a party down town which are full of 
fun and f I bought ice cream for them 
on warm days which delays getting your 
laundry but is very pleasant and sociable 
while it lasts. 

am learning a great many things her 

which are in my books and which are not 
Lending some of my money to the 
and third year boys was a good thing for me 
because it comes back very slow and teaches 
you to look ahead a li ttle to see hov oon 
you are going to get it back. I am quite 


f mine ba 





write to Man you 
g about us being on the 
etter for me to sut 

it lasts than to have 


anythi 


er or 


Someway an 


o be o 


US plac es, 





renerous, 





lave 


second 


ome ¢ 


le ¢ a. 
able to use now and t 


would be 


second year you are here you lez 
lend any money which the firs 


do not know vet ‘ 





Most of the learr 

get the first year 1s not in the bo ks but 

just as good. What learning you ¢ 

way is more liable 
I am growing ably tall and an 
little slim which is not strange for growing 


to remain in your mir 





conside 


com but if we win the strike agai! 
Wednesday hash it will help. If me and 
Henry Gregg behaved ourselves last im- 


mer well enough to get another invitation 
down there I will look forward with much 
pleasure. I guess I am not going home till 
Christmas which leaves Thank 

I was looking on the map to-day 
only sixty miles from here to where you are 


ur affect nep he 


ing oper 


and it 1s 


1ionate 





Oui « 
to Uncle George who I am 
like a good deal as I am 


I 


P.S Love 
becon ing to look 


growing older. 
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| on the Mick’s ear. 


him! The Mick 
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Then the Set eee and delight- 
fully relieved the situation. ‘‘I do not 
said its spokesman, with a curl of 
his lip and a glance at the Mick, “that we 

care to play with you. 

Wellington turned white and quietly 
slipped out the door. It was coming now. 
He softly mounted the stairs to his room. 

The Mick gulped and the Gang looked at 
him inquiringly. Then he strode across 
the parlor, thrust his chin out, and said to 
the spokesman: 

“Hey, Lizzie, lemme hear youse come 
ag'in wid dat. Wot? Allright. Play wid 
dis?’”” Whereupon he extended an open 
hand, placed the palm across the spokes- 
man’s mouth and two fingers in =a eye, 
and shoved smartly. The _ velvet-clad 
youth responded with a punch that landed 
For a second only was 
that person overcome with astonishment. 
Then he howled and went into action. 

Where the Mick went the Gang followed 
lovingly. It was beautiful. Into the hands 
of Henny the Runt fell a fat, curly-headed 
little boy, with a lace collar, and Henny im- 
ten the opportunity amazingly. The 
3at and one of the most perfect little gentle- 
men in the Set rolled in close grips under a 
gilt sofa. Heimsey found surcease from 
a troubled and doubtful spirit in the dear 
delight of bouncing his fists on the head of 
an unscientific and thoroughly-alarmed boy 
who was taller than himself. Jimmy Ma- 
ginn, who had a sneaking fondness for his 
friend, the Welt, could not resist the joy of 
twining his fingers in the locks of a hopeful 
whose mother thought that curls were cute 
The Gang worked easily and without re- 
straint, now that embarrassment was gone. 

The noise of the battle floated upstairs to 
the ears of Wellington, who trembled with 
joy and fear, yet dared not come down 
Also, the sound of falling bodies and hurry- 
ing feet, the squeals of fear, caused Mrs 
Mountford and Annie and the borrowed 
girl to look at each other in mute horror and 
rush out of the kitchen and up the stairs. 


Gang and Set were rolling around in anima- | 


ted little knots when they entered the parlor. 

Mrs. Mountford shrieked and stood trans 
fixed. Not so the abler Annie. With that 
instinct which Wellington had learned was 
unerring in the affairs of the small boy, she 


| made for the Mick, now engaged with his | 


second opponent and performing an emi- 
nently successful operation upon his nose. 
Annie laid a brawny hand on the Mick's 
collar, yanked him to his feet and, with 
what seemed to be a single swing, hurled 
him into the hall. Next to her hand came 
the Bat, who, being lighter than the Mick, 
followed even faster. A third and fourth 
were catapulted out of the parlor with the 
same prodigious arm. The fifth chanced to 
be Henny the Runt, although it was mere 
chance that led Annie to select one of the 
lieutenants. They were all alike to her 

The Gang rose from its labors as one boy, 
leaving work half-finished, and piled panic- 
stricken into the hall, down the basement 
stairs and into the street. Those who 
chanced torun the gauntlet of Annie’s arms 
were slightly accelerated, though this was 
wanton upon Annie's part, for with the Mick 
gone no inducement to flight was necessary 

In the street the Gang melted away mag- 
ically, to reckon gains and losses when it 
reached some safe and familiar haven. 
There Ne only one who stopped to look 
around, and he was the Mick. Rage and 
wounded pride Swe led in his bosom. He 
had been the first to leave the field, and 
shame overcame him. He weved his fists 
menacing ly at the home of the Welt, which 
was still spouting small boys from its base- 
ment -~ vorway, and yelled: 

Wait'll we git vou, Eyesey, you you 

lizzie!’ Saying which, he, too, fled. 

Eye ey Was at a second-story window, 





viewing the flight with consternation and 
self-loathing, and the wo of the Mick 
reached his ears. oe ame iaway, his lips 


quivering, and flung himself, face down- 
ward, upon his bed, whe re a moment later 
he burst into a volley t was all 
over now! The Gang was thror igh a 
had called him a “‘lizz 

Mrs. Mountford entered her son’s room 
softly. The Welt was not there. In his 
lace, still sobbing out his anguish, was 
{ Wellington Mountford, face down upon 
the bed, 


of sobs. 
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ET’S talk it over between ourselves. 
respondence. 
of each other 

The subject of Life Insurance isn’t a hard thing 


No great mystery about it; 


Open a cor- 





Get acquainted that way. Learn 


to understand. no question 
as to its value. 

I think that the man who needs life 
the man who is employed on a salary and who has a family. 
Death will cross that man off the pay-roll; and that might 
mean much to his family. 

Do you think of that? 
you are in good health, now when the rate is cheapest for 

‘That's the to think of it, 
Maybe you do think; can’t stop thi nking; and the 
more you think the A man 
is apt to get that way —puz 

You want to be put right ; 
to put you right. So sit down 
letter. ‘Tell me all about it— 
prospects are, how much insurance 


insurance most is 


Do you think of it now while 


you? time surely. 


more you conclude you can’t? 
zled, perplexed, hesitating, 
And I want 


and let yourself out in a 


1] 
you really do, 


how you're fixed, what your 
you'd like to vet, and 
how old you are. 

Address it to me this 


to consult me. You'll get 


personally I say because I 


want you to feel free a triendly 


reply, one that will help you. See if you don’t. 


oF bre 


ir 
4 
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Underground 
Fire in Russia 


(Continued from Page 8) 


safety limit, and ran right through the 
_ siegjing lines, though his train was riddled 
by bates from machine guns. He saved 
two hundred leaders, but he himself was 
caught and bound to a post to be shot. 
Then he laughed at the Cossacks. 

‘*Shoot hard,’ he said, ‘for instead of 


just me you should be shooting two hun- 
dred!’ 

‘In Poland I had a young friend —a divi- 
sion superintendent near Warsaw. Two 


years ago he brought into his railroad office 
a printing press. It sank through a trap- 
door in ino dewtiann, but at night it came up, 
and with it he and his eight assistants 
printed secret proclamations to railroad 
workmen. He showed them what tremen- 
dous help they could give to the struggle; he 
made a sub-committee on every division of 
his road, and each member of such a com- 
mittee formed again a committee in his 
smaller division. So it spread till the whole 
system was under control. 

“The strike came last October, and all 
Russia was paralyzed. But here, too, the 
rising had come before they were re ady. 

“When the strike police 
broke into this man’s office at night, dragged 
him off and beat him. And now he is in 
Irkutsk, Siberia. His wife and children are 
still in jail. 

“In the next month it was the Cossack 
custom simply to gather in all men sus- 
pected of having had anything to do with 
the strike. Beside railroad stations they 
were lined up by scores—hands bound be- 
hind their edie and were shot. The 
women and ¢ chil lren were forced to look on. 

‘So the Czar fulfills the promise he made 
last autumn: ‘Immunity to all Revolution 
ists. Freedom of religion. Freedom of 
meeting. Freedom of speech. Freedom of 
the press.’”’ 

‘Freedom of the press!’ A new voice, 
intense but very low. A boy of nineteen, 
tall and slender, had been sitting in a dark 
corner of the room. As he leaned forward 
now the light from the lamp fell on his face 

haggard and deep-lined, 

“I escaped from Russia because they 
thought I was dead. 

‘In our university in Petersburg, a year 
ago, we all struck because of the massacre. 
I went back to my home in a Baltie town 
and helped my father, who ran a liberal 
newspaper. 

“One night three months ago the 
sacks broke in, and bound us and drove us 
down the street. They laughed and lashed 
us with nagaikas. At the prison door they 
pus hed us apart. 
time to grab my hand and ery: 

‘It’s all right! They won't dare to keep 
us he re long!’ 

**At this they laughed, and one of them 
struck my father so hard he fell back against 
the wall. At this they laughed more and 
pushed him through the door. I have never 
seen him since. 

*‘Me they put in a stone cell six feet 
square cold and more foul than I can 
speak of. There I fell down because of the 
bleeding. But soon I jumped up and began 
thinking hard. It was dark t moved my 
hand in front of me—I could not see it. I 
could not hear a sound. Many hours went 
by. I fell down several times, but stood up 
ah All the next day. 


was over the 


Cos- 


wet, 


urai The next night. 
The next day. Still no sound, no water, no 
food 

Then came two police and bound my 
hands and took me up into a big room, i 
found there abou t eighty men and women 
and eight children tnree Were girls and 
very small. The faces of all were white, 
often the women sank down. They told 
ay veg, 100, NOE eee arves. : 


\ big Cossack 
with a list in hi 


licer came into the 
shand. He pointed 


e and ven others. But just then a 
Lutheran minister came in and cried: 
«They must not be shot without a trial! 
Keep them at least one dav! Give me time 
to see tl n: , 
We were pushed out of the room and 
nto the street Again the Cossacks lashed 
ist the vod dripped. We came at last 


the old castle of the baron who re pre- 
ented the Czar 

Again I wa 
darkne t 


suience, 


inasmall cellalone. Again 
ll no food or water. But no 
Far above me I could hear stamp- 
ing and songs and shouts of laughter, for my 





-_ old father had just 
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cell was below the big dining-hall where the 
Cossacks were carousing with the baron 
‘The fourth day. Still no food or water. 
* At nightfall again they led me out with 
a crowd of about forty men. As we passed 
the town prison we were joined by sixty 
more. We all had our iol 3 bound 1 behind 
our backs, id the Cossacks drove us along, 
~ be fore 
**We reached the snow-covered beach of 





the sea. Quickly they lined us up by fives 
I saw twenty Cossacks, laughing and jeer- 
ing, toh their position before the first five 


Twenty guns flashed in the darkness, a 

scream, and the five men rolled in the snov 
**So the next five —and the next. Whe 

my tur: I I 

















enough to open 1 eve y to | 
I had ( t t re tl fired ( oO 
hadr I Lla t ‘ order 
tt t i All ar | I he 
rifle-shots and sharp deatt yu Betwee! 
tie ncessal ind t 
of ag t last I ed ait And 
: I 1 I car et t (4 i I ere 
ne and 1 as a Ca i ) 
Ar i me on tl l ‘ ndred 
be hich I sha 
Only one A little boy of twelve 
near me I had kn I 
\ £ t est « a ! 
nall thei sand joke i rime 1 
been that, having heard } Lutherar 
ents talk against the Russian Church, he 
had stolen the Russian prayer-book and 
h his little comrades ha ( 
street whil 
danced around and sang t 
*‘No more singing nm $ 
ide frozen stiff, } b 


the death pain, his tw 
ing his « ap to his face, a 
the guns pointing 





1 leaped up, sank down, but struggled up 
again and walked and crawled to the fore 


rhere I 


me to his} 


d by a peasant who t 


¥ 





to me two of my I[mends They rougnta 
disguise and MOnCY. 4 and helped me « Cape 
; th zar kept his promise: to 1 


freedom “ess; to the boy of twelve 





freedom of religion.”’ 
‘What we need is guns.”” The speaker 
as young, dark-haired, tall, ereet —a major 
of the Russian arm) 
We need guns and men to use them 


And that is the purpose of the ‘Guard of the 
People’ to which {1 belong. Soldiers, oft! 
ce! workmen, peasants, and men of all 
professions — we are organized by thousand 
all over Russia organized to hght 

“Our society Is new We have no the 
ories from books. We were not Revolution- 


ists until the Japanese War. We did n 
wish this war, we were forced to Manchuria, 
and then disgraced 

i. er s, food, clothing, were always 


lacking, stolen by corrupt officials. We saw 


soldiers freezing and starving by thousands, 
with wounds and diseases uncared for 
“Some of us came back We found 
trouble and suffering among the peasants 
around our estates rhe Russian Govern- 
ment gives to a wounded man five roubles 
$2.50) when he reaches home, and that is 
his only pension. The same to a widow. 


Three hundred thousand killed, their fam- 
ilies starving all over Russia, the peasants 
louble-taxed to pay for the war, everywhere 
peasants resisting and being lashed by 
* acks 
Chen last year we were ordered to sho 

down these people 

“And then we became Revolutionist 
But we were not ready, and so the strug 
failed 
our months ago [ was quart red 

b 


ortnern City I was on the gener 








taff and I knew all} cret With thre« 
lieutenants and captains, I had cl 
th pres tha p i he off il 
nouncement rt \ 1 ed } 
t al ht or ey 
our secre procl 
Idiers were at mess we | he] 
heir cot 

Walk gy thr h tl arr ! 
evenin “ coul e the j nal 
iu rn 1d the cautle t r 
eas le tl n their coa I 
ol and =the ter the 10 ‘ 
Guard In tk held 
ings mall grouy 

Che police tried hard to stop our work 
Last December they arrested some of my 


omrades, and when I heard this I left the 
cks at night, but outside in the street 


r 
b: 
X was seized by four Cossacks and taken 
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to prison. There at night in my cell a 
prison guard brought mefood. He looked 
at the loaf of black bread and said with 
a grin: 

***You will find this bread hard to eat.’ 

‘“‘The moment he was gone I broke the 
loaf and found inside a little steel saw. I 
cut through the bars of my window that 
night; tied my two blankets together, and 
dropped into the courtyard. As I had 
expected, the guards were all looking away. 
I ran to the wall—by good luck it was low 

a little hard climbing and I was over. 
Outside I found one of my comrades—a 
young lieutenant. 

**My friend had a horse ready, and in the 
next three nights I rode a hundred miles 
sleeping in peasant huts by day. I got 
peasant clothes; summer clothes were all 
they had to give, but one young peasant 
gave me his sheepskin cloak, thick and 
warm. At a fishing village on the Finnish 
Gulf I was met by another ‘Guard’ member, 
an officer of the marines—for our ‘Guard’ 
has reached all through the navy. 

‘The fishermen gave us a little boat 
very small—only twelve feet long. A 
larger boat we could not use because the ice 
reached out into the sea. At night, helped 
by strong fishermen, we carried the boat 
half’a mile out to the edge of the ice, and 
then we started for Finland-——just the two 
of us. It was lucky for me that my friend 
knew the sea so well. I myself was stupid 
in such things. I had a long pole with an 
iron point, and with this I shoved away the 
cakes of ice which the big waves kept throw- 
ingatus. Myfrienddidtherest. Fortwo 
days and nights we struggled. 

But at last we were picked up by a 
Finnish steamship, and on vhs it we came to 


Helsingfors, and from there we came three 


days ago to America. 

“Our friends behind work swiftly on. 
Even in Petersburg, in the Czar’s own 
Guard of forty thousand, we have now over 
two thousand soldiers and officers working, 
swiftly changing it from the ‘Guard of the 
Czar’ to the ‘Guard of the People.’ 

*Stillfurther. Some of our higher Guard 
officers are in the Imperial Court, and they 
send us good news. Already many of the 
secret official telegraph codes and keys are 
in their hands. 1 do not hesitate to say 
this publicly, for the Government already 
knows that our men are in Court, but the 
Court is now so corrupt they can trust no 
one—they can do nothing to stop us. 

The Finnish army is with us. Thirty 
thousand strong—they rose to a man last 
autumn, pinned the red badge to their 
coats, became ‘The Red Guard’ and forced 
Russia to give Finland back her liberties, 
They are now ready to help us overthrow 
the Russian. despotism 

‘In the Russian army, as I said, even 
the Czar’s own Body Guard is ready. Only 
two days ago came the newspaper report 
of the annual banquet of the Body Guard in 
Petersburg. Six thousand cavalry men 
were there awaiting the Czar, the Grand 
Dukes and the higher military officials who 
have always come to the banquet. Not 
one of them arrived. The time for toasts 
came—stillnoleaders. Thena young officer 
leaped up with his glass held high: 

“*To the Guard of the People!’ 

‘Up leaped the six thousand, the whole 
hall shook with shouting and cheers. And 
an hour later when the time came to elect 
honorary officers—positions usually filled 
by grand dukes and princes-—the soldiers 
elected instead the secret ‘Guard of the 
Peopk ’ leaders—among them Narodny, 
who is now here in New York. 

‘The next day forty officers and soldiers 
were arrested. But this stupid act cannot 
frighten the other six thousand. 

‘When the great rising comes we shall 
have all the codes, and, using these through 
our friends the telegraphers, we shall flash 
over Russia faise commands to every 
regiment. Give us Petersburg and all its 
wires for one day—and the army will be 


ours! 
“In the rising last fall the Revolutionist 
parties had no strong central body. But 


this summer when the rising comes we shall 
have all parties working under one strong 
military organization. Already we have 
met with their leaders, and they agree to 
settle’their differences later. For fighting 
they will unite under us. 

‘‘We shall elect three fighting leaders 
one military officer, one lawyer, one people's 
leader. Under this triumvirate all the 
work will be done. We shall have half the 
army, the railroads, the telegraphs. And 
most of all—-we shall have the Russian 
people be hind us!” 
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Thirty years ago I made my first public appearance 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. I was | 
a stranger then. People took away specimens of my | 
writing as curiosities. Today everybody knows me | 
and these specimens fill the mail cars. | 





Every one of my thirty years has been a year of 


























progress—both in quality and sales. The year 1906 pa k 
i , | | — 
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: y \ || 
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Humors of 
Yellow Journalism 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


It was an excited Philadelphia desk man 
who wired from Philadelphia during the 
coal strike of 1901: 

‘President Baer sent a “= * telegram 
to-day to Carroll D. Wright. > Wright 
and get the telegram, an nigh it here by 

ecial messenger so we can reproduce it and 

eos Baer’s handwriting.” 

He probably thought the original, filed 
in Phila delphia, was transmitted in some 
way by wire to Washington. 

‘How many padded cells are there on 
United States’ transports?’ queried a New 
York editor of his San Francisco correspond- 
ent, scenting an “insanity and death” 
story concerning soldiers returning from 
the Philippines. 

‘Not any,” the correspondent replied. 
**How many are there in your office? 

‘Interview Mrs. McKinley on what she 
thinks of Carrie Nation’’ was telegraphed 
to a Washington correspondent, and to 
another: ‘‘ Your story does not agree with 
the headlines printed over it in this morn- 
ing’s paper. Please explain.’’ Inasmuch 
as the headlines were written in the office 
from which the telegram came, the corre- 
spondent had to give it up. 

One rainy night, when the returning 
soldiers from Cuba were at Montauk Point, 
Long Island, the correspondents had fin- 
ished their work and had tramped the two 
miles between headquarters and the old 
house where they were quartered. Adoctcr 
had been appointed io lock after suspected 
cases of yellow fever and everybody had 
sent a paragraph about it. A vellow editor 
was struck with an idea at two o'clock in 
the morning. A muddy messenger-boy 
came in and woke all the weary sleepers to 
find the one for whom he had the message. 
When that unlucky person was hauled, 
protesting, from bed, he opened his message 


and blinked while he read: ‘Interview 
Doctor at once and ask him, categor- 
ically, what he knows about yellow fever.” 


A San Francisco paper covered its first 


page, a few years ago, with sketches of the 
water-front of San Francisco: ‘Drawn 
by Our Special Artist, Sarah Bernhardt, 
the Celebrated Actress." They were 


drawn by Bernhardt, too, and signed. A 
newspaper man Who runs a paper in Nevada 
and who isa friend of Bernhardt’s got them 
She had promise d him to make the sketches, 
but was always too busy. She expressed a 
desire to see the harbor, and the newspaper 
man took her out on a tug one afternoon 
Mysteriously, the tug broke down. After 


some delay the actress demanded that she 
should be taken back to the city. There 
was a $4000 house waiting for her. Couldn't 
do it. The tug was disabled. Still, it was 
a good time for Bernhardt to draw thos« 
pietures, 

She raved, commanded, implored. The 
newspaper man smoked calmly and re- 
marked on the lights and shadows of th« 
water-front Finally , she capitulate d and 
made the sketches. Sign them,” said 
he She signed them meekly Then the 
tug came to life and they went in. ext 


morning the paper had the pictures by it 


special artist." That was a stroke that 
made every vellow editor in the countr 
tear his hair. ; 

One of the most distinguished amba 
sadors in journalism, who is now in near 
journalism, wrote a satire in some of } 

pired moment It was an open letter 
to the Czar of Russia, advising him to re- 


shape the Russian Government on the line 


the Government of the United States 





It said many unkind things about us in the 
guise of praise. It was most satirically 
satiri¢ 

He handed it to his editor. The editor 
read | Then he rushed out to the writer 


and with the 
achievement in 


s in the air 
coming 


waving his arn 
enthusiasm of a 





his eves. ‘“‘Great!”’ he shouted. ‘Simpl 
great! Let's go over to Russia and do 
this and we will get all the credit! It will 
be the achievement of the century!” 

N. B. This was a magazine emotion, 
not a newspaper one. There are a few 
vellow newspapers left, but most of them 


he ive passed A reporter once wrote, when 
describing a police incident: “The prisoner 
ran anexciting muck.”” The vellow editors 
ran exciting mucks, also. Most of them 
are back on the reservations now —all, 
deed, except a few incurables who are still 
working at it 
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The Day of Law 


(Continued from Page 7) 


simply when they came out. So to-day we 
have only mountains and streams to which 
other men said good-by the best part of a 
century ago. Yet, if we know no better, 
these may seem very good in our eyes 

The day of law and industry and com- 
merce is supposed to be the time of common- 
sense. Yet there is far more sense than 
sentiment in the plea for at least a partial 
reversion. We need it. We need a caln 
and ancient West to offset the frenzy of a 
emporarily maddened East. No natior 
is greater than its waderm sses. Our 
industrial success has been nerely the 
hurried marketing of our West Ou 
conquest of the world halts when our West 
is gone We have been a great people, not 
because of our great foci of industry, but 
because of our great wildernesses 

Sense and not ill insist that 


retain some man-medicine for 


sentiment W 


we shall 


future use au is not to be de spised, nor 





the Esau lands. We need some place where 
we may rebel, swear, wear a blue shirt, and 
declare to ourselves that there is no justice 
under the sky but that of fitness, no law 
but that of survival. We need in our eye 

the fign 
us what conquest means. We need the 
tolerance and he Ipfulne ss and hospitalit 
of a West to teach us what re 
It is hard to understand how a s: 
an so long have endured the iniquitic 
possible in the industrial centres to-day 
from child labor up to bad insurance 


litical rottenness These things are not 


ires of our early adventurers to teach 








bred in the wilderness. The forests and 
hills never teach them. If as a nation we 
have contracted bad habits, if we are 
nationally ill, we must medicate: and the 


best of all medicines is the wilderne 
even that bejackaled wilderness whict 


America te 


alone is possible for us in 


da 

With all the history of all the world ope 
before him, from Nineveh and Rome dow: 
the Anglo-Saxon has bred true to type 
which is to say, true to the greatest of al 
race contradictions He steps on the 
westbound walk of fate, and goes far out 
and contents himself with the law of God 
Then he sends back, post haste, for the law 
He takes the boldest of hi 
Say and sends them hot-foot after other 
savages, in order to install and uphold thi 
law of man. He will have nothing but the 
wilderness with one hand, and only the 
social compact with the other Be ng 
happy, he wants to be unhappy) Jeing sim- 
ple Li he longs to be con plex Be ing with- 
out voke, 

with none 
sends back to some mail-order house 
ages and orders for himself a nice hand- 
tailored voke, as good as ar y in Thule or 
Thuringia, New England or New York 
and pre sently the yoke comes Then he 
sticks his neck meekly through the yoke, 
and turning says to mother: ‘‘See what a 
nice new yoke the gentleman has brought 
me. Isn't it fine?’”’ Mother says she 
thinks it very becoming 





splendidly and gloriously fre« 
to say him yea or na he 


of the 





Life, Liberty and Insincerity 


In the I almiest days ol poison and a age rer 
there never was a nation more unstable t 
ours to-day. Never was there so hy 
and hypocritical a body of men under one 
so-called government as this one of Amer- 
ica. We are utterly blind, utterly mad 
We run, sobbing with our own frenzy 
We mix hopelessly in our souls cause and 
effect, effort and r sult, success and failure 
We long for the ig lus, the reducible, 
transient things of 1 ° Wi rr ake into ar 
idol, «a demigod, the man who has dupa 
hoard of naked bones, the jac kal gnawing 
what lions have found. We should know 
that if we strip that man to his skin, he is 
onlv human, after all, and no demigod, an 
that it lies not within his power to stretch 
or to own or to alter the surface of this earth 
The greatest of all our kings of finanes 
cannot eatamountainof bread. Hecannot 
love any more than God put it into hi 
heathen body to love. Strip him and 
analyze him and it comes to that. There 
are but the two proble ms and the tw 
solutions. So there is your success and 
your financial king, your idol and your 
fancied demigod; and he is not so much! 
But now, if lions could not preserve, De 
sure no hyenas can hold. If primeval law 
carried no title to the Boones and Carsons 
of the ages, then be sure the commercial 
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titles of to-day are still more loose. Under 
all this, law, its justice and injustice, its 
kindness and cruelty, its merit and its 
iniquity, is the undelegated Saxon right. 
Back of it all are the problems of love and 
bread and butter. No financial king can 


long deny those two solutions to the Anglo- | 


Saxon world. No new law can supplant 
the old law. _No to-day shall wipe out our 
yesterday. This history of the Westbound, 
this story of the stars, this call of the West 
and of the wilderness —ancient, unsyllabled, 
mighty —it was too big a thing to endure 


for a time and then to pass away. This 
splint on our souls is not accident; it means 
something. Black Forest or Gaul, Ken- 


tucky or Wyoming, Guantonoma or the 
Philippines—the call of the West was 
through some plan of the stars to which you 
and I cannot add and from which we cannot 
subtract. This feeling of sadness that the 
trappers felt when they said good-by to 
their wilderness—it was no accident; it 
meant something. The flood of Western 
fiction is no accident; it means something, 
after all, something of reverence and love. 
These little Western dramas, after all, we 
may forgive them, nay, we demand them, 
because they are pendants on God’s own 
great drama of the West, written under the 
stars very many ages ago. 

That great drama for humanity was not 
written to fail or to be superseded by any 
other. Its setting has always required a 
wilderness. Thestarin that drama is man, 
and he plays his part, always reserving in 
his soul some undelegated rights of his own. 
In spite of the day of law, these things he 
will have. Somewhere there is a wilderness, 
or will be. Somehow, if there be no West, 
we will make one. The world has seen silk- 
clad aristocracy ruled by the hairy-armed. 
It is simpler for the Government at Wash- 
ington to give the hairy-armed of this world 
an America than it will be to let the hairy- 
armed make one for themselves. 

But should you insist that all this is rant 
and vagueness and veiled socialism, let us 
see whether it is impossible to compromise 
on some basis of admitted common-sense. 
Let us see whether it is possible even yet 
toinstitute some sort ofa {rest for America, 
in spite of the fact that the day of law has 
come. That would mean very much, if 
it should mean that the world’s greatest 
experiment in democracy and the rights of 
man is not to come to naught, and not to 
end in conflict. 


An Out-of-Doors for All 


If we deal in generalities, at least we should 
define these generalities. So let us be 
accurate and logical and call the American 
West not the West, but the Out-of-Doors. 
It simplifies the question to ask: Can there 
be an out-of-doors given to the people of 
America? Yes, and very easily. Not the 
West of Carson and Boone, not its replica, 
but its reflection. Notall the vast outdoors 
which once was ours, but some of it. Not 
the whole loaf, but a ae of the loaf that 
was our heritage. With no better tool 
than this Government at Washington 
which is not much—we can have a West 
forever and keep it to show future folk how 
men once were made, before the day of 
algebra and electricity. 


Immigration, or at least unrestricted 
immigration, has gone far enough in 
America. The John Woods do not so 


freely come to a country where they meet 
worse than tithes and cornlaws. The flood 
of cheap human traffic has unsettled all sane 
yrogress and destroyed all national balance. 
Ve are not making men, but importing sub- 
stitutes for men. We shall not compare a 
West-made man, two generations in con- 
struction, with a scared pe asant, flee ing 
from hired ¢ Ile is not the same 
product, and we may scorn the political or 
commercial or social cowardice which calls 
him such We should reserve to ourselves 
the right to invite to our table only such 
guests as seem to us proper ones, and only 
in such numbers as will sate our children 
something to eat. We were four millions a 
hundred years ago, and are eighty millions 


ossacks 


now. In another hundred years we shall 
be at least four hundred millions. What 
about the table then? Ought we not to 


restrict our invitations? 

In the second place, and as among those 
already in and at the table, the growing 
realization on the part of the average man 
that he is being robbed to-day, all the way 
from the breakfast-table to the ballot- box, 
will do very much to remedy many things. 
Congress can furnish remedies for most of 
our evils if it so wishes, and Congress must 
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never break from heat. 

A lamp-chimney is 
a help or hindrance, 
according to whether it 


fits or not. 
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ma k = 


chimneys 
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lamps because they fit. 
But get the size made 
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Try 
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eli-Q 


For Dessert 
TO-MORROW 


Jell-O is not 
package makes enough ce 


expensive, as a 
sert for a 
large family, and a child can 
it for the table a 

Chocolate 


prepare 


most instantly 


Walnut Jell-O 
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e t 1 ream piled ont 


Here is another favorite recipe for 


preparing Chocolate Je LO 
Chocolate Foam 
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Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate and Cherry. 
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Send for new (1906) illustrated recipe 
book, mailed FREE, Aijiiress 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same _ fine, 
rich tlavor. . 
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do this if we wish it; and if we do not now 
wish it, perhaps we may later do so bitterly, 
even violently. 

It is a simple thing to secure, if we care 
to do so, a very considerable and desirable 
out-of-doors. There has long been more or 
less talk about forest preservation and the 
guarding of the headwaters of our streams 
and the preservation of our great trees, 
together with our great examples of natural 
wonders. The movement for the extension 
of these forest reserves can be carried on 
steadily, with injury to none and benefit 
to all. This day of law may mean con- 
struction and not destruction, after all. 
Thus with perfect ease we may establish 
forest and game reservations at the head 
of the Mississippi, at the heads of the upper 
forks of the Missouri, at the head of the Ohio, 
of the St. Louis, the Chippewa, the Red, the 
Arkansas, the Colorado—all of the grand 
historic streams, the paths of our empire. 
These sections of the out-of-doors ought to 
be kept sacred, never be desecrated by any 
thief whatever, big or small. 


Saving the Big Game 


Associated with the West is always the idea 
of great game animals. These are now 
passing swiftly away. There is forming an 
American Bison Society to ask the Govern- 
ment to preserve on special tracts this 
species, the wild American bison, almost 
gone forever. This is perfectly feasible, 
— practicable work. The same can 
»e done with ease and success in regard to 
the elk, the deer and the bear. These 
animals respond to care as readily as do 
domestic animals. From National pre- 
serves of sufficient acreage they would 
overflow the surrounding country to an 
extent which would enable us at least to get 
some notion of the out-of-doors as it once 
existed. Broad and and simple 
measures could bring about these results, 
and do so easily and with injury to none 
If State laws cannot preserve our game, 
then National laws may do so. If complex 
and specialized statutes have not served, 
then perhaps one or two broad examples of 
common-sense may serve. Thus, if by 
universal State or National law we were 
forbidden to kill any member of the deer 
family which did not show horns at the time 
of killing —males only, and that in proper 
season —and if we should limit the Killing 
of these males to certain numbers, we should 
have accomplished at one stroke more than 
has been done toward saving our game 
in the combined wisdom of all our legis- 
latures. 

America has of late been for the most part 
concerned with commerce, and has here- 
tofore had time for relatively few vacations, 
relatively small leisure, relatively small 
acquaintance with the out-of-doors. Once 
we were all out-of-doors men and weapon- 
bearers. Then we got ashamed of it. 
Now we are becoming proud of it once more. 
For very many years there have been class 
periodicals devoted to the out-of-doors 
idea. They have with varying disin- 
terestedness and wisdom cried aloud the 
virtues of the wilderness, but for the most 
part their voice has been lost. These 
agencies have been good so far ast hey have 
gone, though often utterly unable to see the 
bigness of the things which they have 
advocated for the sake of business gain 
Some of this so-called sporting clientage 
is strictly class circulation, but of late the 
general magazines have taken up the out- 
door idea, which is also strongly reflected 
in the growing literature of the open air, 
and in various other unmistakapvle ways 
In that direction lies our salvation. The 
class periodicals at their best are but a drop 
in the bucket. The appeal for the estab- 
lishment of an American Out-of-Doors 
must be more unselfish, more able and more 
universal 

The old equation of supply and demand 
in these matters points very strongly to one 
conclusion. There are in the homes of 
America, in all likelihood, an average of 
two or three firearms to the family. These 
were purchased with a view to sport —that 
is to say, with a view to exercise in the open 
air. One American firm has two 
million guns. Similar makers of shotguns 
alone are now putting out 
numbers show a factory product of hun- 
dreds of thousands. Our annual sale of 
firearms amounts to more than two million 
dollars. 

Yet the average cost per gun is only 
about ten dollars. These figures show 
a tremendous demand for an Out-of-Doors. 
Shall we ignore it ? 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


crushed the fern into a rough ball and threw 
it over the edge of the rock. 

*‘Oh, hang it all,’’ said Temple. ‘* Look 
here, Miss Desmond. I came away from 
Paris because I didn’t know what was the 
matter with me. I didn’t know who it was 
1 really cared about. And before I'd been 
here one single day I knew. And then I 
met you. And I haven't said a word, 
because you're here alone—and, besides, 
I wanted you to get used to talking to me 
and all that. And now you say I don’t 
care. No, confound it all, it’s too much. 
I wanted to ask you to marry me. And 
I'd have waited any length of time till there 
was a chance for me.’’ He had almost 
turned his back on her, and leaning his 
chin on his elbow was looking out over the 
treetops far below. ‘‘ And now you've gone 
and rushed me into asking you now, when 
I know there isn’t the least chance for me 

and anyhow, I ought to have held my 
tongue! And now it’s all no good, and 
it’s your fault. Why did you say I didn’t 
care?”’ 

‘You knew it was coming,’’ Betty told 
herself, ‘‘when he asked if he might come 
to Long Barton to see you. You knew 
it. You might have stopped it, and you 
didn’t. And now what are you going to 
do?” 

What she did was to lean back to reach 
another fern—to pluck and smooth its 
fronds. 

‘‘Are you very angry?" asked Temple 
forlornly. 

‘No,’ said Betty; ‘how could I be? 
But I wish you hadn't. It’s spoiled every- 
thing.” 

‘Do you think I don’t know all that?” 

wish I could,”’ said Betty very sin- 
cerely, ‘but 

“Of course, 
that.” 

‘He doesn't care about me,” said Betty ; 

he’ s engaged to some one else. 

‘And you care very much?” 
his face turned away. 

‘I don’t know,” said Betty; ‘‘ sometimes 
I think I’m getting not to care at all.” 

‘Then —-look here; may I ask you again 
some time, and we'll go on just like we have 
been?” 

‘No,” said Betty. ‘I’m going back to 
England at the end of the week. Besides, 
you aren't quite sure it’s me you care for. 
At least you weren't when you came away 
from Paris. How can you be sure you're 
sure now?” 

He turned and looked at her 

“I beg your pardon,” she said instantly 
‘I think I didn’t understand. Let's go 
back now, shall we?"’ 

For Heaven's sake,’ 
this break up everything! Don’t avoid me 
in the little time that’s left. I won't talk 
about it any more —I won't worry you 

‘Don't be silly,” she said, and she smiled 
at him a little sadly ; “you talk as though 
| didn’t know you. 


"he said bitterly. ‘I knew 


He kept 


he said, ‘‘ don't let 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Czar and Kaiser 


HERE is an absence of driving force in 
the Czar which is not without its com- 
pensations. In the present earthquake 
period of Russian history, it is better that 
the ruler shouid not be of cast-iron, ,but 
should be more amenable to the leading of 
circumstances. Nicholas II has the mental 
alertness to see the truth of the situation. 
He has hardly the executive resolute energy 
which would enable him to compel obedi- 
ence to his will. There is a fatalistic ele- 
ment about him which leads him to doubt 
the iz nportance of his own action or inac- 
tion. Thisis due largely toacertain natural 
diffidence 
The Kaiser is the supreme type of the 
opposite character. William IT is quite 
sure the stars would stand still :a their 
courses unless he kept on shouting ‘Gee 


up Nicholas II is disposed to believe 
that God Almighty will arrange things 
His own way, no matter what Czars 


and Kaisers may do. ‘God helps”’ is a 
phrase so often on his lips that one is some- 
times afraid that he forgets the second 
clause in the saying, ‘*God helps those who 
help themselves 
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The housewife who uses the 
MAJESTIC always. experiences 
that feeling of pertect satisfaction 
when she takes a baking out of the 
oven. She knows that her cakes or 
pies bake just as evenly in one cor- 
ner of the oven as in another. She 
knows that the MAJESTIC’S even 
baking enables her to bake bread 
without turning it around 

The MAJESTIC is made of ma 
terials that resist the life destroying 
action of heat to the greatest extent, 
thereby giving perfect satisfaction 
for the longest possible time. The 
top and framework are made ot 
old style malleable iron, because it 








never warps, breaks or cracks. In 
the body, old style charcoal iron is 
used because years of test have 
proved that it resists rust 300 p, « 
greater than the sheet steel which is 
used in other ranges. 
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times abundance of hot water 
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iron water 
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containing many 
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tasty appearance, last a life-time 
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THE QUEST OF 
THE COLONIAL 


of its Revolution against the old order of 
things inart asingovernment. It attained 
vogue in the period of the First 
Empire, and was deeply influenced by study 
of the ancient classic forms, and still mors 
by Napoleon's campaign in Egypt, which 
had appealed powerfully to the French 
imagination. Now it was that the winged 
claw came in; now came the sphinx, the 
lion and the gritfin; now came a revival of 
the classical acanthus; and now 
wealth of pineapple tops and legs carved 
in twisted rope. There were splendor and 
beauty in the Empire style, but soon its ver) 
opulence, its very enthusiasm, caused it to 
degenerate into the monumental, the ex- 
travagant and even the grotesque. Its 
best years in France were from 1803 to 


its greatest 


came a 


1807 —showing the weakness of nomen- 
clature, for Napoleon was not Emperor 
until after 1803, and the most splendid 


time of his Empire was after 1807 

The style came to America near the 
opening of the century, and was adopted 
and followed with enthusiasm, but at the 
same time with a saving restraint, although 
here, too, the style gradually degenerated 

From the first, there was one important 
difference between the Empire furniture of 
France and the Empire of America. In 
France, ormolu was freely used, and over- 
decoration the sooner resulted In 
United States ormolu was little used 
With us the same ornaments were used as 
by the French, but where the French mace 
them of ormolu the Americans carved thet 
out of the wood. The influence of ormolu 
however, is seen in the brass-tipped feet 
if a considerable number of Empire pieces 
f American make. 

The taste for sideboards with drawer 
having rapidly extended in the quarter of a 
century following their introduction, thers 
were many made in Empire style, and 
many are still obtainable here were, too 
some splendid Empire On this 
of the Atlantic it is oct to find good Empire 
chairs 

These are the principal great styles in 
regard to which the beginner should, fron 
the first, have a clear idea 

But he must also understand that not 
only is there wide variety within each style, 
but that there are many of old 
furniture which so combine varied styles, 
rr are so different from any precise styl 
as to make specific classification impossible 
Often one can only say, “an old chest of 
drawers," ‘‘a five-slatted chair, 
topped secretary,” ‘‘an eighteenth-century 


sofas 


ple ces 


a slant- 


sofa,”’ ‘‘a snake-foot tea-table.’ At least 
one hundred and forty cabinet-makers 
are known to have subscribed for the book 


of designs which, following the exampk 


of Chippendale, Sheraton issued, and 
among these there were many who, instead 
of copying precise lv, made variatior to 


suit their individual fancies 

There are, too, certain namesof a different 
kind of derivation and of narrower appli- 
cation. 

Such, for example, is the Pembroke, the 
name applied to long and narrow tab! 
square-sided, with ends either square o1 
val, and with drop-leaves at the sides 
long as to reach almost to the floor. These 
came from the name of the eighteenth- 
century Lady Pembroke who first ordered 
one made 


30 


The name of Windsor, applied to the 
style of chair which held wonderful popu- 
larity for a century, arose, so says the 
charming old tale (for every tale is charm- 
ing that puts royalty in a cottage), fron 


the fact that George the First saw a chair 
of this design in a humble cottage near 
Windsor, and was so impressed by it that 
he had a number made for his own us« 
thus giving the design an instant popularity 


Never did any chair attain a wider 
vogue. King George chair though it was, 
Jeiferson sat in one when he wrote the 


Declaration of Inde pe ndence, and a greater 
George than the king of that name had a 
chair of this pattern in his bedroom at 
Mount Vernon, and thirty on his piazza! 

The terms Dutch, French, Spanish, wher 
used in regard to furniture, are self-explana- 
tory, and to some degree useful, but when 
one finds Spanish chairs commonly made 
by English workmen, Dutch pieces made 
in Scotland, French pieces made in Mary- 
land, the practical utility of the terms 
diminishes. For centuries past, commerce 
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*CAP AND BALL" Pacific Coast Branch: 114 nd St., San Francisce, Ca 
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THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 


516 





Si4 Si8 Jetierson Ave 






Toledo, Ohio 
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e Folding Canvas Boat Co , Miamisburg, Ohio—— 
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Balance a Dollar 


Shooting 
boy’s 
If an engine 


an apple from a 
head is a steady job. 
under a 


mutter of 


shake 


heavy load, it is a 


time only, until something 


le 
iets go. 


We are now speak- 


ing especially of high 


g speed 


engines, although the Same 


holds good with all. 
\ pe t t d be one wit t 
‘ t lel) We ive 
t rlect engine i ‘ these 
‘ et i Ideal ken t 
































PAUL WEST 
REPRODUCTIONS 
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PAUL WEST COMPANY) 





408-410 B Ss Boston, Ma 
















“Old Hickory” $1.75 
Spindle Back Chair 
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‘ 
Old 
Special In iu y Of FREE | 
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D. ! Cc. Roses 


ve getable 





‘ Flower and 
Specialty A the 


New Guide to ) Rose Culture 
¢ A 


" Beeds 4 


for 1906 
free. Over artetic 





a other desisable flower Fst. it ves . 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa 





| there has been a 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


has been extensive and comprehensive, 

vast intercourse between 
various nations and continents, and chairs 

and ideas have alike been interchanged. 

A century ago the winged claw came 
from Egypt. Long before that the claw- 
and-ball came from Holland. But Holland 
found it in China and brought it thence! 

The claw-and-ball is one of the 
uniting us to the haunted and mysterious 
pest of the human race. For the ball, 


links | 


1eld in the clawed foot, is the egg which is | 


of such supreme importance in the mythol- 
ogy of the world. What came to us from 
China, by way of Holland, owed its incep- 


| tion to the same deep- based belief that 


| and imposing as befitted the reign; 


made the egg a part of the monster Serpent 
Mound of Ohio. 

Although the terms French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian will, for the reason pointed 
out, only seem to embarrass the beginner, 
he will take keen delight, later, in widening 
his horizon, and acquiring a knowledge of 
the great French styles that preceded that 
Empire: the Louis-Quatorze, magnificent 
Louis- 
Quinze, rich and sumptuous but overdone, 
fancy run riotin wood; Louis-Seize, de licate 
and charming, seeming to tell of the be -auty 
and sparkle and wit of the ancien régime. 
The term Boule is applied to work rich in 
tortoise-shell and inlay, with metal and 
thin brass, and it comes from the name of a 
famous cabinet-maker of the seventeenth 


| century who first carried this kind of work 


to perfection. 

om after all these, the deluge of the 
machine-made product! ‘‘What a fall 
was there, my countrymen!” 

The beginner, with a clear outline knowl- 
edge of styles and periods, and having 
familiarized himself with shapes from 
pictures such as here given, will be prepared 
to avoid pitfalls such as would entrap the 
uninformed. And he should, as oppor- 
tunity offers, study the old collections, such 
as are displayed at Stenton in Philadelphia, 
at the Van Cortlandt mansion in New York, 
at the Essex Institute in Salem, at Girard 
College, and other places, and pieces of a 
century and more ago that remain in 
historical buildings such as Independence 
Hall. 

And then, prepared for the search of the 
old and the beautiful, he should set forth 
with the idea that it is possible to come upon 

yrize at the most unexpected time or place. 
The possibilities lie in myriad places. He 
that seeks is sure to find. 

Driving, one day, through a district that 
was new to us, we came to a lonely cross- 
roads, where stood a deserted house, dilapi- 
dated, ancient, shingled tothe ground. The 

vard was overgrown with mighty weeds. 
But the real collector never ignores a dilapi- 
dated and deserted old house. 

The floors were falling in, the roof was 
half gone, there was not an article of fur- 
niture in the rooms on the ground floor or 
the second floor, or in that place where fur- 
niture is so frequently found, the attic. 

But the stars in their courses fight for old 
furniture. In leaving, a sort of lean-to, off 
the kitchen, was looked into, and in that 
lean-to, with the roof partly fallen down 
over it, Was a good- l old-fashioned 

corner-cupboard, which needed only slight 
repairs to put it into presentable condition. 
The house was a tenant house—so the 
owner, whom we found at his home, half 
a mile distant, explained—and the last 
tenant had moved away some years before, 
taking all his belongings with him. ‘‘Some- 
thing there, did you say? It's just a bit 
he didn't care to ¢ arry off, then. 

Which illustrates the point, so often 
tending to the good of the collector, that all 
the world does not have the same taste as 
himself. 


Woman First, then Queen 


N MR. BELASCO’S Adrea, a master- 
piece of dramatic horror and undiluted 
gloom, one single moment of cheer obtrudes 
itself, visible only, however, to some ob- 
servant occupant of a front-row seat on the 
extreme side. It occurs in the coronation 
scene of the third act. Adrea (Mrs. Leslie 
Carter) is about to receive the crown from 
the chief Senator, whose portly person is 
planted directly between his Queen and the 
audience. At the moment that one sena- 
torial hand places the tiara on Adrea's head, 
the other draws back a fold of the senatorial 
toga from the senatorial chest, revealing 
thereon a distinctly un-Roman mirror, into 
which Queen Adrea casts a hasty, yet com- 
prehensive, glance—and her reign begins 
with her crown on straight! 
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@ Examine as critically as y« 


King Quality Shoe 


FOR MEN. Look at 

and you will decide that it is 
au all round, well made, 
fiiting shoe. 

@ It fits fro rm the first time it is put 
wears better because it fits better a1 
itis made of better material 
shoe offered at the same price 


ca led 
The Shoe of Shoes 


for the correctly dressed man thi 

Sold by first everywhere. 
vour local dealer does not carry them write 
us for catalogue, 

@ Any dealer in the United States wishing to 
control the $4 and $5 Men’s Shoe trade will 
be sent a sample line, express paid. 


ARNOLD SHOE CO., 
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No. Abington, Mass. 















T “ Ss9° ‘PAPER 
Adjustable O. « FASTENERS 
The “*0.K."" has the advantage of a 
indestructible pierc- 




















| § 
| - 
i dog grip. No slipping " Handsome. 
. | Compact. Strong. Easily put on or | 
- taken off wit! thet a 


they always 


be usei repeatedly, a 
ar apeet Put 
00 


work. Maceof brass 
up in brass e . 
all enterpr Send 10¢ 


Heels of New Rubber 


What is it that you as} life 








Health is the first cor m. Rubber heels ar sample bex ‘of ‘SO, assorted sizes 
procure more health t« inch than anv | Booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade 
thing in € ence, l t!_- my_ teacher James V. Washburne, Mfr. 

t me so, and he told me ttomyfr Syracuse 
I like to a t that M 5 hers Hew York } 
t I ive t ( d s 1 be 

‘ t with yoursell rt r y € sis th 

orrect thing Be sure and secure O'S an’s 

they are the only heels ot New Ri r. Ket er 

the name when ordering — don t cost you any more. | 


juny dealer or the 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 





Lowell, Mass. 























AGENTS WANTED 
BA DG E R’S mottled 
Fire Extinguisher Sure: 
. ine 1 Ag 

< 2 dee " 

! large cut e wsite'or die 

‘ ; VIM cO., Dept. F4,08L eo St. -CHIC AGO 


70 Fifth Ave 


‘cai Ault the Rest - Pratt Teachers’ — New Y ork 








Badger’s 
Write for parti culars 
Badger Fire ehattane her 
imae e ) | 280 STAMMER| 
" 'y Ne. 
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Direct to You 








Send Postal for caer No. 152 
Vou can save | oF to 1 xtra > W 
$ g a Kalar , m \ Reme er we guaranite 
Stove or Kange n 1 re aé r stove ¢ ve a 
ir fa vy, at lowest factory prices « "300 Days give you ays to prove uf A 
Approval. We v fre t charge a you c« are ¢ » ' 
0 bank bon You savea ‘hede aler’s Kala o quality w 
a m S } More than 50,0 We p prompt fre prepa 
use, Se {« names of our mers Wi ry pr hed, and ready f 
KAL AMAZOO § STOVE COMPANY, Manufacture Not Deale Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All our Ranges and Cook S es are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fue makes basing easy. 
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| Stein-Bloch | 
Smart Clothes | 





Ihe reason why cotton 1s substituted 

| 

for wool in “mercerized” fabrics 1s to 
cheapen the goods. A house is no 
stronger than its foundations. So with 
clothes. (heap tabrics O matte how 
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| shrewaly tailored, are untrusty 
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THE CONNECTING LINK 
n Home and Office 











Model 26-C 
Price, $1,600 






Be sure the name ** POPE’ 
is on your Automobik 


Pope Motor Car 
Company 


Desk L, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ROSTON, MASS ( 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y, 1 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ . 819 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 451 M 
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Largest in the World 
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Men's Shoes, sent free 


CcO., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Price $1750 


Power and Service 


The Right Car at The Right Price 


New Y 


Thomas 


Main Office 
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(eRe eetcen es OOOO TALEO CT KCTS 


From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come mi LTV delig riit ttul and Ci harming sentiment S, and one great fo Ye 


the use of rice. It has been left to the cleverness and Ingenuity of 


to originate a distinct improvement upon the Japanese way of 


™ ZI > 
Quaker Rice 
rset 











